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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. : 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AT 
TOWANDA 


Ministers come and go, but churches 
continue to function. A reading of the 
names of ministers who have served a 
church during a century of time reveals an 
average pastorate of only two or three 
years, with an occasional service extending 
over five or six years. When, therefore, a 
minister continues his work with one 


church for a period of ten or more years it - 


is cause for congratulation. 

The Church of the Messiah, Towanda, 
Pa., called to its pulpit in 1914 Rev. James 
D. Herrick, and on March 31, 1939, Mr. 
Herrick completed twenty-five years as 
minister of that church. For fifteen years 
Mr. Herrick also has ministered to the 
congregations at Athens, Pa., fifteen miles 
distant. He also has been pastor of the 
Universalist churches at Sheshequin and 
Standing Stone. His work has been of an 
outstanding character as a pastor—morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night during all these 
years have found him in the homes of his 
people or ministering to the afflicted, the 
sorrowing, or the perplexed of all churches 
and of no church who desired his counsels 
and prayers. The record of 926 funerals 
attended is a testimonial to the pastoral 
ability of the minister. He has made 
visiting the hospitals a regular practice 
and has brought cheer and comfort to 
hundreds in those institutions. In homes 
for miles around Mr. Herrick has been a 
welcome guest. 

In the pulpit Mr. Herrick has been able 
to present satisfying messages, although 
he has never aspired to be known as a 
scholar or an orator. When, however, a 
minister can count in his congregation at 
almost any regular service twenty or more 
men, the word that he conveys must have 
power to quicken religious emotions. 
During all of the years the choir has never 
failed to be present either in small or larger 
numbers. Also during these years the 
chancel has seldom been without beautiful 
flowers, and of late the devotion and taste 
of one of the men of the church have in- 
spired the giving and arranging of a pro- 
fusion of floral decorations. 

As an indefatigable worker and organizer 
Mr. Herrick has co-operated with his 
trustees and other officials and members to 
keep the physical plant in excellent con- 
dition, to enlarge it when necessary, and 
to continue its operation without deficits. 
Not only have the annual expenses been 
paid but an addition costing $11,000 has 
now been freed from encumbrance. 

Mr. Herrick has been fortunate in that 
Mrs. Herrick is in her way as great a worker 
as is her husband. As president of the 
ladies’ organization Mrs. Herrick has sys- 
tematized the work so that all kinds of 
activities are fostered without friction and 
with utmost efficiency. The ladies an- 
nually raise by means of suppers and other 
activities in the neighborhood of $1900. 
They not only put on suppers almost 


every week and sometimes two and three 
times a week— they also sew for charit- 
able institutions, contribute to the de- 
nominational projects and identify them- 
selves with every worth-while community 
undertaking. 

The congregations at Towanda always 
are reverent and the minister who is for- 
tunate enough to be invited to speak to 
them cannot fail to be moved by the wor- 
shipful spirit and close attention of the 
people. The service of worship, aided by 
the vested choir, is the center about which 
all else revolves, and the record of 535 
individuals baptized and of 402 persons 
welcomed into membership indicates the 
vigor of the spiritual ministry. 

At the reception which was tendered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Herrick March 31 the floral 
offerings from lodges, churches, ministers, 
and people bore eloquent testimony to the 
high esteem in which the minister and 
his wife are held, and the large number of 
people who took the time to attend this 
reception and to extend their personal 
greetings was further evidence of the min- 
istry to the entire community which has 
characterized the many years of service. 

Twenty-five silver dollars were pre- 
sented to Mrs. Herrick, twenty-five Amer- 
ican Beauty roses were contributed by the ~ 
trustees of the church to the pastor and his 
wife, and a handsome and most comfort- 
able chair was the gift of the four churches 
to which Mr. Herrick ministers. 

Perhaps, in view of the record and of the 
affection evidenced on this occasion, no 
more fitting words can be employed to 
characterize the work of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Herrick than the old Scriptural senti- 
ment—‘“‘Well done, good and_ faithful 
servant.” 

George A. Gay. 


* * 


A NINETY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


Today (April 6) is Mrs. Mary Church’s 
ninety-seventh birthday, and this noon 
the ladies of the Universalist church are 
honoring the occasion with a luncheon at 
the church dining room. 

Mrs. Church is entitled to especial 
recognition from the church, in that she 
joined the church when eighteen, seventy- 
nine years ago, at Woodstock, Ohio, and 
is probably the oldest Universalist in the 
United States. 

Mrs. Church and her husband, the late 
EK. N. Church, were married at Woodstock 
in February, 1864, and came as far west 
as Atchison by rail and steamboat, and the 
rest of the way to central Kansas was by 
wagon and took several days. 

Eastern Geary was the scene of their 
pioneer day homestead, but by 1880 they 
had moved into this city, which was their 
home for many years. Mrs. Church makes 
her home with her daughter, Mrs. A. W. 
Bently, and is able to meet friends, at- 
tend gatherings of friends, and in many 
ways keeps alert and interested.— Junction 
City (Kan.) Republic. 
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The Associated Church Press 


T was a young group of men and women who as- 
sembled in Washington April 12-13 for the annual 
meeting of the Associated Church Press. Two or 

three veterans of seventy years or more were there, 
but most of the old war horses had retired or did not 
come. 

It was interesting to note one adjustment to 
hard sledding financially for these journals of the de- 
nominations. Grams of Bethlehem, Penn., editor of 
the Moravian paper, is pastor of a church as well as 
‘editor of the main journal of the denomination. John 
Haynes Holmes, editor of Unity, which is published 
in Chicago, gets his salary from his church. Others on 
that paper serve without compensation. Abraham 
Lincoln Centre of Chicago furnishes the office space. 
There is also a small endowment. D. Elton Trueblood, 
chaplain of Leland Stanford University, California, 
edits the Friend, published in Philadelphia. 

In the field of religion great and important jobs 
get done whether there are contributions for them or 
not. 

Many of the denominations directly finance the 
papers because they realize the vital necessity for the 
printed word. 

The president of the Associated Church Press, 
for the past two terms, who is the editor of this paper, 
with the help of the pastor and a committee of ladies 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church, gave 
a tea at the church for the editors, and the pastor and 
others took the visitors through the church before 
they assembled in the parlors. The beauty of the 
architecture and the convenience of the facilities 
surprised and delighted everybody unfamiliar with 
them. A new conception of the ideals of the Univer- 
salist fellowship came to many. The sun was full on 
the chancel windows while they were there, giving 
glory to the beautiful glass. The story of the life of 
Christ written in the side windows pleased these 
strong believers in the gospel of the Nazarene. 

Few gatherings of the editors have been per- 
meated with such friendly feelings as this one. 

A long table had been set up at the hotel head- 
quarters about which thirty could sit, and the over- 
flow was along the walls. The arrangement made for 
frankness, intimacy, and a freedom from formalism 
and constraint. 

Llewellyn Jones of The Christian Register read one 
of the most scholarly, thought-producing papers of 
the gathering. John Haynes Holmes, with that 
marvelous precision and clarity for which he is famous, 
gave the group new ideas. He always knows where he 
is going and he goes there directly. He ridiculed the 


kind of religious news department published by papers 
as famous even as The New York Times, and said that 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s department in The Boston Evening 
Transcript was the ideal toward which papers should 
work. He felt that the editors should use influence 
to help create such departments. He said that the 
hope of survival of denominational papers was in their 
getting away from denominationalism and in present- 
ing religion in its broader aspects. Again he cited 
Albert Dieffenbach as an example of what a great 
editor could do. Naturally there was serious debate 
of his propositions, not about Dieffenbach but about 
the fact that from denominations comes the financial 
support. 

Religion in its social and world aspects was pre- 
sented by Rabbi Goldstein and Henry Smith Leiper 
of New York—both effective speakers and both fine 
men. 

When one of the speakers failed to appear on the 
last morning of the conference, all of the time went to 
Drew Pearson of the Washington-Merry-Go-Round, 
who generously stayed and answered questions after 
his address on ‘‘Washington News and Pressure 
Groups.” He made a profound impression. Himself 
a member of the Society of Friends, long a Washington 
correspondent, he took the editors behind the scenes. 
His talk was ‘‘off the record,’’ and therefore vastly 
more illuminating and, in our judgment, it was abso- 
lutely trustworthy. The value of it lay in helping the 
editors whose work is with religion to add realism to 
their idealism, and to show them that our world 
problems are not so easily solved as some of us have 
thought. 

The chaplain of the United States Senate, Dr. 
ZeBarney Phillips, who is also rector of Epiphany 
Church, Washington, came for the final luncheon meet- 
ing at the Cosmos Club and told us good things about 
some of the Senators whose methods and opinions 
many of us detest. He is the Episcopalian who has 
taken the lead in restoring and reopening the beautiful 
little Universalist church near his summer home at 
Yarmouthport, a most attractive speaker and one of 
the broadest and finest of men. 

On the eve of the gathering the Rev. Dan B. 
Brummitt of Kansas City, a past president of the 
Associated Church Press, died at his work. During 
the year Doctor Rowland of Richmond, Va., and 
Doctor Rawlines of Nashville, Tenn., died suddenly, 
Doctor Rowland in an automobile crash. At the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, a little me- 
morial service was held for those men, Doctor Ship- 
ler, the new president, Doctor Shipley, the new secre- 
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tary, Doctor Striffler and Mr. Peyton, the brilliant 
Washington correspondent of the Methodist papers, 
taking part. It was a moving and impressive hour. 

Doctor Lalone of the Leader as usual was unob- 
trusively filling in the gaps and helping make the 
thing go. Already he has won the friendship of the 
group. 

So the conference did its work, in opening and 
broadening the minds of the members, but above all 
in cheering their hearts and in making them realize 
that, isolated as they may be, they have powerful allies 


and friends. 
* * 


WHEN MARIAN ANDERSON SANG 


ARIAN ANDERSON sang on Easter Sunday 

M in a vast natural amphitheater made by 

the Lincoln Memorial, the Tidal Basin and 

the Potomac River, with 75,000 people before her and 

high dignitaries of the government around her. No 

concert in recent years has been better written up in 

the newspapers. Nothing since Lindbergh was wel- 

comed home has approached it as a popular demon- 
stration. 

Leaving aside all questions of separate schools for 
the use of white and colored people, interracial mar- 
riages, the exclusion of Miss Anderson from various 
halls, the law of the District of Columbia, and other 
impedimenta of the sort, we here pay tribute to a 
glorious voice, a fine personality, and a great per- 
formance. 

We reiterate all that we have said before about 
equality of privilege not being the same thing as 
identity of privilege, but we say Amen to the opening 
words of Secretary Ickes in introducing Miss Ander- 
son: 

“In this great auditorium under the sky, all of us 
are free. When God gave us this wonderful out-of- 
doors and the sun, the moon and the stars, He made 
no distinction of race or creed or color.” 


* * 


THE MESSAGE TO HITLER AND MUSSOLINI 


HE message of President Roosevelt to the heads 
of the German and Italian governments was 
the appeal of a clear-headed statesman. It 

may have been without precedent, as the Italians 
declared, but the situation was almost without prece- 
dent. As we go to press the answer has not yet come, 
but the world situation is altered whatever the answer 
may be. The anger of German and Italian leaders is 
not because one gentleman has asked two other gentle- 
men not to commit burglary, but because the Presi- 
dent’s message seriously damages the cause for which 
the dictators stand and weakens their position. 
Rumors of it are bound to get into Germany in spite 
of censorship, and the fact that the President of the 
United States appeals for peace is bound to make the 
better Germans and Italians ashamed of the policies 
of their respective countries. 

Moreover, it was obvious at once that it put new 
courage and determination into the countries op- 
posing the axis powers and made the alliance against 
them stronger. 

Likewise it threw into bold relief the contrasting 
policies of the two sides and showed to the world how 


simple the elements of world peace really are when we 
cut through the verbiage of diplomatic intercourse and 
state the elementary truths of the situation. 

Will you agree not to start wars for a period of 
ten or twenty-five years? If so we can all get rid of 
the intolerable burden of armament, and if so the 
United States will use its influence to give you access 
to the raw materials you need and help you to a sound 
economic position. 

We are not convinced that war is inevitable, and 
we are convinced that the Roosevelt appeal has pushed 
the danger a little farther away, no matter how in- 
censed Hitler and Mussolini may be. 

Much as they flout it when they think they dare, 
and weak as it has seemed sometimes in recent years, 
world opinion is still to be reckoned with, and world 
opinion against the dictators was greatly strengthened 
by this action of the President. 


* * 


THE WILSON FOURTEEN POINTS 


NE of the worst acts of duplicity in the history 
of nations was the use of the Wilson fourteen 
points to induce Germany to make peace, and 

then to repudiate them in the almost unbelievable 
terms of Foch in the armistice and the stern provisions 
of the treaty of Versailles. We see now what we did. 
If we fail to see, the Germans in their bitter anger re- 
mind us. In the world situation that now exists, we 
are getting paid for some of our sins and follies in the 
past. Oh, to be sure, we personally did not favor re- 
pudiating the fourteen points, but we were easily 
shown the necessity of the Versailles treaty, and so we 
never cried aloud about it. Left to themselves, people 
in this country as a whole would have made a more 
generous treaty with Germany, but they were glad 
to be rid of the whole business and felt no urge to 
take up any cudgels for Germany. It does not pay to 
do wrong. Our sins find us out. In our opinion, there 
is retribution because there is a moral order. Hell may 
be a symbol, but the punishments of the Lord of Hosts 
are no symbol. He wills righteousness. On the whole 
we are inclined to think that God Almighty will get 
what He sets out for. 
* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 


E heard an important official of the Universalist 
Church say recently that if any reviewer 
told him that a book was one that was indis- 

pensable, he dispensed with it. He preferred to 
choose his own books. 

Probably he has had the unhappy experience of 
investing his money in books that reviewers told him 
were important only to find that, from his standpoint, 
they were trifling. We have had the same experience, 
but we go right on using all the book reviews that we 
can get hold of. The number of books is vast. We 
have to have help in selection, and we gladly accept 
help. So does the Universalist official, in spite of his 
moods of distrust. 

People have to learn to read book reviews as they 
read newspapers, with discrimination, noticing whether 
it is an ignorant man who is writing or an informed 
man, whether it is a reliable press service sending the 
story or a cub reporter. 
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We have been using our ministers and lay people 
as reviewers since Dean Speight resigned, and the 
experiment we believe to be a success. Most of our 
readers know most of our writers in this department. 
In deciding about the worth of a review, they consider 
the personality of the writer. If it is the editor, they 
well know that he is not a literary dissector but an 
enthusiast. He is quite likely to overrate books and 
men that he likes, and keep still about the others. 
That is why he has chosen some reviewers who would 
rather flay a writer than praise him. Things get 
evened up. 

Once in a while, the editor gets hold of a review 
which calls a man strong whom he believes to be weak, 
but on the theory that he may be wrong and the re- 
viewer right, he accepts it and becomes responsible 
for saying in the Leader that two hundred pounds of 
mush is two hundred pounds of brawn and brain. 
This takes the flesh off his bones, but makes a better 
paper. There is no escape from the fact that readers 
must use sense in their reading. 

On the whole we are proud of our reviews and 
our reviewers. ‘They measure up pretty well. 


* * 


DAWN 


HAT we are witnessing is the breakdown of a 
whole social system,’ said a speaker recently 
in comment on our world. Wedisagree. Our 

friend is a wise and learned man, but the tragic events 
of the immediate present have warped his vision. He 
observes but part of the picture. What we are really 
witnessing today is the birth of a new and better 
social system. Part of this process involves the 
breakdown of many imperfect institutions in the old 
system. To some such institutional failures bring 
the pain of sadness. To others such breakdowns 
bring suffering and tragedy. Why this should be we 
do not know. We do observe, however, if we look 
closely enough, that the immediate cause of most 
suffering and tragedy is “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” 

If we take the long look we see that there are new 
and noble movements even in the midst of present 
tragedy and injustice. In former civilizations, when 
the barbarian power swept in to destroy and despoil, 
the refugees were left to die. Today people who know 
them not rescue the refugees. 
great rulers crowded each other and coveted rich 
lands beyond their borders, the masses of common 
people went willingly and even joyfully to war for their 
emperors. Today, though greedy dictators steal lands 
by intrigue and wish to take others by force, the 
common people everywhere abhor war and resist war, 
and have thus most certainly prevented several wars. 
In days not long gone from our own land, when eco- 
nomic distress affiicted us the poor starved uncared for 
while the rich passed heedless by. Today, in every 
part of the country herculean efforts are being made 
to keep people from starving. 

We live in troublous times and probably have more 
trouble ahead than we imagine, but the moral law still 
stands and men of good will and sacrificial spirit in- 
crease in number. 

And so, even in the midst of wars and rumors of 


In other days when | 


war, we say: Be of good cheer. This is not twilight 


It is dawn. 
BE... 


* * 


IMPERATIVES OF MOTORING 


TATISTICS usually bore us. The welfare of men 
and women and children always interests us. 
Therefore when we read that around forty 

thousand men, women, and children lost their lives 
last year in automobile accidents we sit up and take 
notice. When we recall the large number of our 
friends who are now taking out their cars for another 
season, and the larger number who walk the streets 
daily, fear clutches our heart. 

We therefore restate, both for ourselves and our 
fellow motorists, the imperatives of safe motoring. 
Keep your car in good mechanical order. Watch 
your speed. Keep yourself alert. It takes only a 
second to kill a fellowman with an automobile. 

Watch out for those carefree, careless school 
children. Their lives depend on your good brakes and 
your good judgment. Remember, they are not ma- 
ture personalities. You must not depend on them to 
do the right thing. You do it. Likewise remember 
that old folks easily get confused crossing roads and 
streets. Give them the benefit of the doubt. Keep 
a sharp eye open for that tired laborer wheeling home 
from work on his bicycle, or that messenger boy in a 
hurry. Don’t forget that a man driving a horse or pro- 
pelling a pushcart has as much right on the road as 
you. Slow up for these and make the road safer for 
all of us. 

Never forget that you are not alone on any road 
anywhere, any time. 

EB. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Are you so poor in America that you have to 
pull in the life line now when we so need it?” a native 
Christian asked an American delegate to the confer- 
ence at Madras, India. Might not the same question 
be asked today by a Japanese Universalist? 


No wonder that some of our fellow Christians 
go limping along pessimistic about the outcome. They 
do not believe in anything entitled to be called God, 
or in a moral order ordained by God, or in themselves 
as supported and sustained by God. 


“TI saw forty or fifty male bluebirds in a field,” 
writes a correspondent, “‘some on the ground, some 
on a fence.”” The males travel alone. The females 
of course loiter behind. Welcome blessed springtime! 


“Home Missions and Social Trends,’ published 
at 25 cents, carries the full story of the recent Balti- 
more Conference. Study classes should look this 
over. Sixteen Beacon Street has it. 


There is an indifference on the part of people to 
the question of immortality which comes from doubt, 
and there is an indifference which has its roots in cer- 
tainty. 
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Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


IX—The Sicilian and His Lifelong Friend 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


R. LONGFELLOW had a great capacity for 
friendship. Even a casual glance at his jour- 
nals shows it. His friends fired his imagina- 

tion, kept him in touch with things outside his own 
special field, and met with appreciation, sympathy and 
devotion, the strong affection of his great heart. 
Someone has still to write a book upon ‘Longfellow 
and His Friends.’’ They changed as life went on and 
death broke into the circle, but at one time or another 
in the group of closest friends were men like Charles 
Sumner, Louis Agassiz, Samuel Gridley Howe, George 
W. Greene, grandson of Washington’s general, Cor- 
nelius Conway-Felton, professor of Greek at Harvard, 
James T. Fields, his publisher, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Emerson, and many others. 

The characters in the Tales were friends of Mr. 
Longfellow, and one of his closest friends was the 
young Sicilian. 

Monti appears in Mr. Longfellow’s Journal first on 
August 6, 1851: “Luigi Monti, a young Palermo refu- 
gee, called with a letter from Sparks. A nice youth, 
will do well asa teacher.”’ Jared Sparks, the historian, 
president of the college, had received Monti and sent 
him to a professor who could talk with him. Very 
soon Longfellow had him in his own Department of 
Modern Languages teaching Italian. 

In 1859, July 26, Longfellow was at Nahant and 
wrote: “The sea is calm, its surface broken by the 
flapping of innumerable fishes. It sounds like heavy 
rain. Monti comes down to dinner. He is rather 
aghast at the news of a premature peace made be- 
tween Napoleon and the Emperor of Austria in which 
the King of Sardinia does not seem to have been con- 
sulted, and which can hardly satisfy the Italians, as 
it leaves Austria with foot in Italy.” 

By 1868 the friendship is assured, and Longfellow 
uses Monti as the young Sicilian in the Tales. There 
is an interesting reference to this in the Journal of 
James T. Fields for August, 1863. Fields wrote: 
“A delightful day with Longfellow at Nahant. He 
read aloud the last part of his new volume of poems 
in which each one of a party of friends tells a story. 
Ole Bull, Parsons, Monti and several other characters 
are introduced.”’ 

Some of the letters which appear in the next chap- 
ter show that the friendship was not interrupted by 
Monti’s twelve years absence from the country. Close 
relations were resumed upon his return. 

On March 3, 1875, Longfellow wrote in his jour- 
nal: “Wrote a little poem, “The Sermon of St. Francis’ 
that is, his sermon to the birds. Mr. White, the City 
Forester, called, and brought me several articles made 
of the Washington elm. Mr. Monti came to dinner, 
and in the evening read an interesting paper on Brig- 
andage in Calabria and. Sicily.” 

September 29, 1877, we find the laconic entry: 
“Monti and music.” He was a beautiful pianist and he 
delighted the family with his music. On January 6, 
1881, Longfellow recorded ‘“Salvini and Monti’ to 


lunch. To help entertain the great Italian actor, 
Longfellow brought in the young Sicilian. Salvini 
was playing in Shakespeare at the time. Two days 
later, January 8, 1881, Longfellow wrote: “‘Monti to 
dinner. In the evening he played to us from the 
Somnambula.” 

In “‘Longfellow’s Home Life’”’ by Blanche Roose- 
velt Tucker-Macchetta there is a chapter about 
Monti and the Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

The author, a young actress who played “Pan- 
dora,’”’ one of the few plays of Mr. Longfellow, was a 
frequent visitor in the Longfellow home during the last 
three years of his life. She read to the poet all but six 
chapters of her book and she states that she received 
his approval, and also that she read the entire work 
to Mr. T. G. and Mr. Nathan Appleton, brothers of 
his wife, and received help and suggestions from both. 

Simply because it is the kind of gushing book that 
I detest, and because I happen to know that the author 
was not a great favorite with many members of Mr. 
Longfellow’s family, I cannot disregard the importance 
of the material, all of which I have submitted to one 
of the Longfellows. 

On Christmas night, probably 1881, she and her 
husband went to Craigie House upon invitation of 
Mr. Longfellow. Signor Monti, “a great friend of 
the professor, was the only other guest.’”’ She de- 
scribes how beautifully the house was decorated with 
wreaths and garlands and then writes: 

“T recognized in Signor Monti an old friend of the 
professor and he (Longfellow) said to me during the 
dinner: “This is the young Sicilian that I have known so 
long and love so well,’ looking as he spoke directly 
toward Mr. Monti with an affectionate smile. Signor 
Monti evidently was gratified and said with ready 
grace, speaking our language perfectly: ‘Yes, I am the 
once young now old Sicilian, mentioned in the Tales of 
a Wayside Inn. Did you not recognize me?’ 

“* “Of course,’ said I heartily, ‘I ought to have 
done so at once. . . . It never entered my mind that 
you were the real Signor Luigi, spoken to by the 
Jew, but,’ turning to Longfellow, ‘let me ask you a 
question. Are all of the characters bonafide in the 
poem, and may I know who they are?’ ” 

Longfellow tried to have Monti tell the story, but 
he demurred. “Then the poet said: ‘Mr. Monti and 
his friends used to steal away every summer for their 
vacation to the little town of Sudbury, not far from 
Boston, and they had such fine times among them- 
selves, I really thought that I should like to join their 
party to pass my next summer. They insisted on my 
coming and I was so charmed with the place that I 
immediately conceived my poem “The Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.’’* 

“The house, although quaint and old-fashioned, 
was interesting in one way. Three pairs of lovers used 


*It is certain that he did not spend any summer at the Way- 
side Inn, but probable that he drove out while the group was there. 
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to steal in and out of the old tavern and three modest 
fiancees would regularly come to the trysting place in 
the vine embowered garden. Later on the three 
couples were married in fine style, and took each other 
for better or worse. One was Monti and his wife. the 
other was the poet Theophilus Parsons, and the third 
couple was Dr. Parsons’ sister and her fiance.* Ah! 
those were happy times. Why, do you know, Monti 
was so fond of the place that he went there for twelve 
consecutive seasons, and I don’t know but the others 
did the same, now that I think of it. I went a number 
of times until the inn fell into disuse, and after my 
poem was finished it was, strange to say, almost 
abandoned by our old party.** Still it was a charm- 
ing spot, and so homelike. The old inn is standing now, 
although sadly changed, and I fear that of the number 
who once passed so many happy hours there, not one 
today would think of returning except by way of a 
souvenir for Auld Lang Syne.’ ”’ 

The author then reports an interesting conversa- 
tion about the other characters, Mr. Longfellow men- 
tioning Prof. Daniel Treadwell, Henry Wales, Lyman 
Howe and Monti. Monti rallied the poet about the 
Spanish Jew. Said he: “The only fictitious character 
was the Jew. That is Mr. Longfellow’s secret, he will 
never tell who he was.” 

A little later he returned to the subject. ‘Mr. 
Monti evidently did not intend letting the professor 
off about the unknown character in the Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. Turning to him with Italian perverse- 
ness: ‘Confess the Jew was —.’ The poet with a 
cunning smile broke in: 


‘A Spanish Jew from Alicant, 

With aspect grand and grave was there; 
Vendor of silks and fabrics rare, 

And attar of roses from the Levant. 


‘I am sure,’ continuing helplessly, ‘I could not de- 
scribe him better than that. Are you satisfied?’ 
Monti laughed heartily, and gave in that the pro- 
fessor was altogether too clever for him. He would 
give up trying to find out who he was. But he added 
with a characteristic gesture to me later: ‘Many have 
wondered who the Jew was, and between ourselves, 
I don’t think he really ever existed.’ That was Italian 
like, and so droll. Someway I liked Mr. Monti 
better.” 

Later in the dinner Mr. Longfellow is quoted as 
saying, “I tell you everyone likes France but we all 
love Italy.”’ Monti replied, ‘“This is the twenty-fifth 
Christmas dinner that we have eaten together and I 
think we always have some little word to say for my 
country. Mr. Longfellow spoils me.”’ 

At the end of the chapter characterizing Monti 
the author wrote: ‘Signor Monti is amiable, charming 
and deeply attached to Mr. Longfellow. Attached is 
scarcely the word. He adores him, and their friend- 
ship is of many years. . . . Besides Mr. Monti’s man- 
ners, he is a scholar, a linguist and a man of great 


*Probably Adaline Parsons and George Lunt. The poet, of 
course, was Thomas William and not Theophilus Parsons. 


**Closed as an inn by the death of Lyman Howe in 1861. 
Used only for parties and sightseers until reopened by Mr. 
Lemon in 1897. 


talent. He has much heart and is capable of deep 
feeling and in many ways is exactly suited to the com- 
panionship of a nature like Longfellow’s. On the way 
home, Mr. Monti did nothing but talk of Longfellow 
and his rare quality. ‘He is a man ina million,’ he 
would say, ‘and when you have known him during 
thirty years, as I have, you will appreciate what a 
great nature he has. He never changes, and every 
time I have seen him during all these years, I greet 
him with equal pleasure and say adieu with new 
feelings of regret. He is a great man. There is only 
one Longfellow in all this world.’ ”’ 

I have not the slightest doubt but that this 
dinner table conversation is true in substance. It 
fits in with the known facts. And it is especially in- 
teresting to me, who was so long getting on to the 
trail of the Spanish Jew, Isaac Edrehi, to find more 
or less of fun and mystery about the subject at Long- 
fellow’s own dinner table. He was no owner of a 
store in Boston, as often represented. He was nobody 
well known to the other characters in the Tales. He 
was something of a ““Wandering Jew” as I have rep- 
resented him, he made his way in the late fifties to 
Craigie House and doubtless found sympathy and help. 
And by catching the imagination of the poet, he was 
set in the Tales then being written in a form that will 
be remembered always in American literature. 

Longfellow’s biographer, Samuel Longfellow, de- 
scribes most vividly the last week of the poet’s life. 
On the forenoon of the 18th of March, 1882, four 
schoolboys came out from Boston to visit his home, 
and Longfellow received them as he always did such 
visitors and showed them the house and the view of 
the Charles from his study. In the afternoon, he 
walked for exercise on the eastern veranda wrapped in 
his long Italian fur-lined coat, but the air had a deadly 
chill in it and he seemed to feel it. 

In the evening “Mr. Monti, as was his wont on 
Saturday, came to dine with him. He noticed that 
Mr. Longfellow seemed unwell and took his leave 
immediately after dinner, begging his friend to retire 
early. ‘I think I will,’ Mr. Longfellow answered, ‘for 
I do not feel well.’ Then shaking his friend’s hand, he 
said, ‘God bless you. I hope I shall be better next 
Saturday.’ ” 

Mr. Monti, waiting outside a few moments for 
his car to Boston, saw the light put out in the poet’s 
study. It was the last time. Longfellow was taken 
seriously ill in the night and died the following Friday. 
That friendship with the young Sicilian had lasted as 
long as Longfellow lived. 

Monti lived for thirty-two years after the death 
of Mr. Longfellow. On several occasions members 
of the family visited him in Italy. 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr., author of ““Two Years 
Before the Mast,’ married Mr. Longfellow’s daughter 
Edith. In his journal of February 1, 1907, he describes 
their journey from Naples to Taormina and then says: 
“Going to the Hotel San Domenico we found old Mr. 
Luigi Monti, who married the sister of Parsons, the 
poet. His only daughter is there. She is married to 
General di Majo in charge of the Sicilian forces.” 

On a trip to Rome Mr. Dana recorded, January 
19, 1918: ‘General di Majo called. Very agreeable 
and handsome.”’ Dr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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Dana, son of Richard Henry Dana, says: “It was on 
this trip that we went out to see Monti and his daugh- 
ter, who were living in a suburb. It was there she 
told me she was writing an account of her father’s 
life at his dictation. Monti said he was growing old 
and wished to have some of his memories written. 
He died the next year. General di Majo was quite a 
friend of the king.” 

Longfellow’s daughter Allegra, Mrs. Thorpe, 
wrote of Monti as late as February 22, 1930: “‘It seems 
too bad that that genial soul should remain unher- 
alded and unsung. He was a constant visitor in our 
home during my youth. I have many memories of 
him. . . . Different members of our family visited 
him both at Milan and in Sardinia.” 

Miss Alice Longfellow, the oldest daughter, once 
read a paper to the Query Club of Cambridge upon 
‘‘The Old Order Changeth,”’ which was an account of 


some of her father’s friends. 
graph: 

“Among the exiles who came to teach in the 
college was the young Sicilian, Luigi Monti, with 
winning ways and glowing eyes. He remained a life- 
long friend, and every Saturday evening he came to 
dinner, and afterwards played all the Italian operas 
until we knew them by heart. He was fortunate 
enough to end his days in his beloved Italy, and to 
sleep under the waving pines in the Roman Cemetery.”’ 

At the Wayside Inn the tradition of the young 
Sicilian is strong and enduring. Something of his 
personality lingers in the old rooms, on the bridge, and 
in the garden. He was a joy-maker because joy was 
in him. 

What the priceless files of Craigie House have 
given up to me shows that the traditions of the Inn rest 
on solid fact. 


In it was this para- 


Three Friends of Mine 


R. S. Kellerman 


O one is more despised for his art than the critic, 
and the most odious form of his art is that of 
comparison. But there are critics and critics— 

good, better, bad and worse. And there are compari- 
sons and: comparisons—destructive and annihilating, 
rejuvenating and uplifting. So much by way of 
warning. 

I have three great friends of whom I wish to write. 
But in no way do I criticize them, and I am farthest 
from suggesting comparison. I am not a critic but I 
was taught to be critical, and I do not invoke compari- 
son, albeit I can understand things better, and I can 
explain them to others better, when I place them over 
against each other. I disclaim both criticism and com- 
parison. If any friendly reader discovers either com- 
parison or criticism in what I write, I boldly assert 
that he himself injects it. I wholly love and commend 
my friends, not one above the other, but each alike, I 
conjure them up in my mind before me. They stand 
shoulder to shoulder in line, in my mind’s eye. 

These three friends of mine are distinguished 
clergymen. They are among the most able and the 
most brilliant of my intimate acquaintances. I know 
them personally. That is to say, I have a hand- 
shaking acquaintance and a face-to-face speaking 
knowledge of the first of these. I have heard him 
preach, listen to him over the radio, read his per- 
suasive stuff in the public print, have had personal 
letters from him, and I seem to worship with him. He 
is also a teacher. I have never heard him in a public 
lecture, but I should dearly love to hear him. I easily 
recall his personal appearance. 

With the second friend I am a little more intimate. 
I have heard him lecture, met him and introduced 
myself, have had correspondence with him, read his 
brilliant addresses, own his latest volume, and re- 
member his looks distinctly. I am sorry never to 
have heard him preach. I esteem that a great loss. 
He is also an editor, and occasionally he admits some 
of my good stuff to the columns of his journal. 

The third friend I know by heart. He is of the 
same religious denomination with me. He is the 


editor of our religious journal. Many times and often 
I have heard him preach, lecture, and converse. I 
read after his pen every week. He has a versatile 
mind and he is marvelously interesting. He even lets 
some of my stuff into his pages (with a wink, I sup- 
pose). Busy and absorbed as these three friends are, 
instructive and brilliant before great gatherings of 
men and women, and distinguished among men of 
substance and achievement, yet they are the most 
approachable, genial and human, of all men whom I 
meet. 

Now these three clergymen belong to different re- 
ligious denominations. They are all termed “‘liberal.” 
Of course “‘liberal”’ is a vague term. But, using it with- 
out defining it, the first clergyman is a “‘liberal’’ 
conservative in a conservative church. He is religious 
in the Christian-historical sense. The second is a 
‘liberal’? within a radical denomination, or perhaps 
outside, or beyond, any denominational organization. 
He has been touched by natural science, world events, 
civics, and luckless conditions of mankind. He is 
aloof from ‘‘traditional”’ religion. The third is a 
“‘liberal,’’ within the church which hovers under the 
liberal wing of historic Christianity. Different as 
these three men are, they are my kind. They do 
work that has value and endurance. They are “on 
my conscience.’’ Not that I feel responsible for them, 
but mentally, morally, spiritually, I dwell richly with 
them. 

Every Saturday I look up the announcement of 
their Sunday services. As for the editor, I look for the 
topic on which he has written. On a given Saturday 
I took notice just as if I were going to attend on 
Sunday. (Sorry I am too far away.) The first an- 
nounced his subject, ““What Does the Divinity of 
Jesus Mean?”’ The second spoke on “Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Chamberlain, Roosevelt.’”’ And the editor’s 
article was on “The Poet Whom Longfellow Chose.” 
This Saturday’s topics are typical. The first man 
always chooses an avowedly religious subject. He 
is in a church, a sacred place, he discourses on divine 
things, speaks for a congregation assembled to worship. 
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Such is the turn of his mind. Nothing can be better. 
He has his following. The subjects of the second sel- 
dom make reference to traditional or historic religion. 
His religion is of a different kind. He preaches not 
from a pulpit, but addresses from a platform. He does 
not divide things into “sacred’”’ and “secular.’”’” The 
world of mankind, government, right and wrong, civic 
righteousness, are religion to him, and they all are 
parts of the same world. He is alive to the living uni- 
verse. And he has his wide following. And the editor 
is also a preacher, he preaches beautifully from his 
sanctum, discourses mainly on the beautiful and in- 
teresting things of travel, description, nature, animals, 
birds, flowers, and the charms of literature. He sees a 
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wealth and a variety in this old world of thoughts and 
things, both of the present and the past, and he de- 
lights to lead us all unto them. His pen is his re- 
ligion. He worships at God’s out-of-door shrines. 

Nothing exceeds the joy I find in men and women 
in a thousand walks of life, arising each morning from 
their beds to take up a thousand common tasks of 
daily living, to bring the children up, educate them 
in the schools, teach them to live and love, to aid the 
progress of time and change, to help the unfortunate 
who are in pain, poverty, fear and death, and be ex- 
amples of industry, devotion, and humility, as my 
three great friends are living exponents of the life 
that is, and is to be. 


Why Go to Church? 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


AST Sunday as I was flitting about from one 
to another of those friendly little groups that 
gather in the church after service, lingering as 

though loath to leave, and was taking away from each 
a cheery word of greeting and encouragement, the pic- 
ture of a hummingbird going from flower to flower 
sipping nectar came easily to mind. While thus pleas- 
antly engaged, a parishioner remarked that he’d been 
strongly tempted to stay at home that morning be- 
cause the sermon title appearing in the paper had 
seemed quite pointless to him and failed to arouse 
interest. Ina bantering manner he was voicing pleased 
surprise that what had seemed unpromising had 
unexpectedly struck a responsive note. 

That jovial comment started a series of specula- 
tions in a serious vein. In pondering over just how 
many people may actually be deterred or induced to 
go to church by the theme of a minister’s discourse, it 
is not long before one runs headlong into a maze of 
interlocking byways of thought all leading eventually 
to one basic question: Why do people go to church, 
anyway? So broad and provocative is that proposi- 
tion that only a small sliver of the problem can be in- 
cluded in the menu of this article. Eliminating the 
force of custom, duty, habit, loyalty, and what are 
said to be inherent urges in man to placate or worship 
the unknown as reasons why men turn their flagging 
footsteps churchward—eliminating all such, let’s sink 
our teeth into a juicy portion of the fare which lies 
closest at hand. Specifically, what is it in the average 
Protestant service, such as our own, that attracts, 
benefits, pleases and interests the run-of-the-mill 
churchgoing individual? 

Undoubtedly, to a large proportion of people the 
sermon is the criterion by which the success or failure 
of the service is subjectively measured. A goodly num- 
ber of these folks may even remain at home rather 
than endure what they consider the boredom of 
church if they believe that the sermon will develop a 
subject in which they have no interest. Still others 
may go in hopes of hearing what will be to them di- 
verting or stimulating thoughts; and, if such be not 
the case, they will leave profoundly disappointed, and 
regret having come. 

That such’ persons place far too much emphasis 
on what is, after all, but one feature of the whole ser- 


vice must be obvious to everyone but themselves. If 
they go to church solely for the sermon, we might well 
wonder what they do and think for two-thirds of the 
time while there. Of the average hour’s service fully 
forty minutes are devoted to items of general worship 
and only twenty to the sermon. Do they doze? Do 
they look about, noting whether anyone is sporting 
something new, and, if so, appraising how much it 
cost, worrying where the money came from? Do 
their minds travel homeward, trying to recall whether 
the oven was set at the right heat or the proper season- 
ing added to the cooking Sunday dinner? Do they 
fuss and fidget, squirm and turn, looking at clock or 
watch at intervals that seem like five minutes to them 
but are really but one or two? Probably they do all 
these things and many more—anything but utilize the 
time for the purpose intended. This situation is 
inevitably true of those who gauge the worth of Sunday 
worship by the sermon; they have missed the sig- 
nificance of the major part of the service. 

Those who thus patronize the church are like so 
many people deciding whether they will attend this or 
that drama, lecture or musicale. The choice is made 
on the basis of their personal entertainment, instruc- 
tion or inspiration; their individual taste and pleasure 
ruthlessly override any consideration of what ought to 
concern them or might be most beneficial. Even more 
serious, perhaps, is the fact that in true customer- 
fashion these persons do nothing toward producing 
whatever it is they seek. They do not participate so 
as to make themselves an integral part of the service. 
They remain spectators instead of becoming actors in 
the performance. They sit back awaiting some ex- 
ternal agency to penetrate their consciousness and 
there generate noble concepts of living and aspirations 
to make them daily realities rather than attempting 
to reach such commendable sentiments by their own 
efforts. 

Look at it this way! All week long for nearly 
twenty-four hours a day human society, as we’ve 
allowed it to develop, demands the full measure of our 
thought and energy; it may be merely to subsist, as 
with most of us; or, as with some, finding satisfactory 
means of diversion may present the most difficult task. 
At any rate, whatever the practical excuses, few have 
the wisdom of that great Indian nationalist leader, 
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Mahatma Gandhi, who arbitrarily takes so much 
time out of each day and sets it aside for solitary con- 
templation, introspection and reflection. Nothing is 
permitted to disturb him at that period. Not only 
do we lack Gandhi’s wisdom, but the rapid pace of 
modern living, the increasing tendency of men to do 
things in groups and congregate in large urban centers, 
have been important accessories to the crime of de- 
priving individuals of a sanctuary of time in which 
they can be alone with themselves—a quiet haven 
where they may safely furl sail, drop anchor, check 
their bearings, repair the ravages of the voyage, pore 
over charts, correct the course and take on necessary 
supplies. Ships and lives alike are wrecked when fail- 
ing to find such a needed refuge! 

How supremely precious, then, are these few 
moments of the weekly church service which are 
figuratively stolen out of busy hours, stolen that man 
might have his sanctuary of time in spite of a crowded 
calendar, his haven of contemplation in the midst of 
the seething market place. For that is the nature and 
purpose of these forty minutes in the service, of which 
too many people are either ignorant or indifferent. 

In the quiet, peaceful atmosphere of a church one 
may be alone with his thoughts, though every pew be 
filled, just as completely as if he were lying on his 
back in the warm grass of a remote sun-drenched hill- 
side, his mind soaring amid the bulging clouds so 
white against the blue, almost feeling their deep, soft 
shadows creeping slowly over his closed eyelids. Once 
in seven days man is sure of one place, at least, where 
he can go and shut out the world, free his soul from 
the toils of all that is cheap, harsh, mercenary, petty 
and sordid—all that is degrading and unworthy of his 
best self. With nerves and body relaxed in the sooth- 
ing surroundings of a church, senses quickened by the 
noble purpose of the place and swept onward and up- 
ward by the subtle influence of music, hallowed sym- 
bols, familiar ritual and prayer, thoughts reach out 
and grasp the Eternal—if only for a fleeting second. 
One meditates, with the poet Keats, on the complete 
unity of beauty and truth; communes with a coura- 
geous, virtuous self quite submerged at other times; 
resolves to make everyday reality more akin to the 
ideal. In short, man, so moved, digs down into him- 
self, prods his own consciousness to a sense of re- 
sponsibility to himself and society. He thus becomes 
an actor instead of remaining a passive spectator in 
the weekly service of worship; he ceases to be one 
who hopes, even demands, that he be lifted from his 
moral lethargy by the energy and thought of another. 
All this, mind you, takes place in the service out- 
side of the time reserved for the sermon, which may 
be good, bad or indifferent, and the personal value of 
this spiritual experience is not one whit impaired. 
In fact, there may be no sermon whatsoever, and this 
adventure in moral self-stimulation not only: justifies 
the time and effort required to attend church but 
should be sought after at any cost as a rare “pearl of 
great price.” 

So important is this feature of worship consid- 
ered that many sects build their services on that prin- 
ciple exclusively, using the sermon but sparingly, if 
at all. The Catholic Mass lifts many people to the 
heights of intimate knowledge of the essence of what 


we call God. Even a man of staunch New England 
Protestant background like Bruce Barton writes 
that he is never so inspired as when he slips into the 
rear pew of a Catholic church and under the influence 
of dim lights, incense and music he becomes conscious 
of the relation of ‘something within to something 
without.” That he cannot understand the Latin 
ritual only adds to Barton’s emotional response be- 
cause, as he puts it, ““Nothing any man can say is half 
so important as the spirit of the service.” 

At the other extreme, we find one branch of the 
Society of Friends courting this same “‘spirit,”’ seeking 
the guidance of their “inner light,” in bare, drab 
meetinghouses in a service devoid of sermon, music or 
ritual of any kind. There these Quakers sit in ab- 
solute silence, rising to speak with quiet, dignified 
sincerity if moved to do so, remaining still if not. 
Whether anyone speaks or not, the hour of solemn 
meditation sends many a Quaker away with face 
alight and eyes shining, having undergone a moral 
regeneration beyond the power of any sermon to pro- 
duce. 

With the greatest boon a kind God could grant to 
a harried, high-strung civilization available in the 
churches at least once a week—sermon or no sermon, 
good or bad—it strikes one as quite foolish to hear so 
many people saying, “Oh, I don’t go to church any 
more; the sermons bore me,’ or, “I’d like to go to 
church, but so-and-so is such a poor preacher.” It’s 
rather like a hungry man refusing to eat a nourishing 
dinner because one dish does not suit his taste. 

But this attitude is more than just foolish; it 
reveals that an alarming number of persons no longer 
possess the power of personal culture, introspection 
and determination. ‘They have to depend on others, 
as in so many things, even for such a purely subjective 
process. The brushes of their moral generators have 
worn out, leaving the batteries of conscience too 
weak to operate their spiritual self-starters. 

There is no need in making an appeal to con- 
science to resort to magic, mysticism or even New 
England transcendentalism. The average, ordinary 
individual has the ability to cultivate within himself 
and by himself the soil in which he can grow to lofty 
moral stature. He requires but the chance and in- 
clination to do so. The church, exclusive of the ser- 
mon, affords about the only opportunity in modern 
civilization where one may have the chance—where 
one may be alone with his thoughts in an atmosphere 
conducive to ennobling contemplation. People must 
find the inclination within themselves and, unless 
they do, unless they take a more intelligent advantage 
of the time set aside by the church for this purpose, 
there is grave danger that their spiritual soil may be- 
come too thin to produce anything of value. 

It seems that this consideration, alone, should fill 


our churches. 
* * * 


The vicar of St. Vitus’s-in-the-Vale is giving a series of lec- 
tures on church music, and announced that the next talk would 
be on plain-song, illustrated by the choir. One of his most in- 
telligent parishioners (this is absolutely true) hearing her children 
arguing as to what plain-song might be, told them that of course 
it was music derived from the songs of the cow-boys!—Percy 
Sylvester Malone in The Churchman. 
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Universalism, an Unfinished Task’ 


Isaac Smith 


Iam engaged in a great task and cannot come down, 
why should the work cease? Nehemiah 6 :3. 


E Universalists can modestly rejoice with other 
Christian denominations in the recent report 
of the religious census of the United States, 

which informs us of a substantial increase in member- 
ship of all the religious bodies, including Universalists, 
whose membership is recorded as fifty-two thousand. 
Truly a small denomination numerically speaking. 
The chief reason for this is easily explained. In the 
past 150 years it has not been the primary object of 
Universalists to expand their influence in every town 
and city and establish churches, or to go far afield in 
missionary work. Much good work has been done 
within a limited area. Our great work so far, as Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester has well said, has been to give 
universal religious ideals and ideas to the world, and 
in that capacity we have made a profound impression 
on other Christian denominations. 

But because theological beliefs and social impli- 
cations have broadened in many denominations, 
there are not a few without and within our Universalist 
fellowship who are saying in effect: Now your work as 
a “sect” is done, you should merge with some large 
denomination, so that you may be more effective in 
the great work of bringing in the Kingdom of God. 
In answer to this let us survey the modern scene! 
The first thing we notice is that many of the sciences 
and arts are universalized—physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, music, painting and literature—and now trans- 
portation and communication. But religion, and es- 
pecially theology, lags behind and remains largely 
traditional and partial, therefore limited, in its scope 
and application. 

Even many of the larger denominations, which 
sing “In Christ there is no east and west, in him, no 
south or north,” are burdened with a theology that is 
outmoded by modern science and the new discoveries 
of universal truths. This condition of a world where 
the minds of men are forcibly expanded by knowledge 
and universalized by science and art constitutes a 
challenge to Christianity to universalize its theology 
and make its religion of value not merely to a sect or 
arace but to all humanity. 

Where is the denomination that is free and pre- 
pared to answer this challenge and present a universal 
gospel to the world? Weasasmall denomination have 
that universal faith, unrestricted by any ecclesiastical 
canon or cast-iron creeds. We proclaim to the world 
our gospel of the universal Fatherhood of God, with no 
racial or national favorites, but the impartial Father of 
all mankind, whose nature is wisdom and love. 

We believe in the universal brotherhood of man, 
for if God is the spiritual Father of all mankind, then 
all men must be brothers. We believe that such a 
concept of God and man can, and will, unite all men 
and all races and create that power of good will among 


_ *A sermon preached at Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, 
Mass., January 22, upon the occasion of the union of the First 
Universalist Church with Grace Church. 


men which will finally overcome fear and hatred and 
establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 

This being our gospel, can anyone say that our 
task is done, in face of world conditions today? 

There are still in our own country ignorance, super- 
stition and bigotry to be dealt with, men and women 
continuing to hold to narrow and partial conceptions 
of theology and religion. Does this give evidence 
that our task is done? Or does it not shame and 
challenge us to be about our business? Look abroad 
and witness the race hatred, anti-religion and reign of 
despotism which outrage every tenet of our Univer- 
salist faith and deny man’s every right! What is our 
response to this world challenge? Shall we lower our 
flag and crawl under the protecting wing of some large 
denomination, seek security and dream of the glories 
of the past? Or shall we regard our Church and the 
preaching of our larger faith as an unfinished God-given 
task which will not be completed until every living 
creature in the world has heard our gospel and God 
has become in the minds of men the Universal Father 
of mankind, and men of all races and color are recog- 
nized as brothers? 

It is to this glorious purpose that we Universal- 
ists are called today, and in responding to it we 
shall find something worth our loyalty, time and 
service. 

I am not interested in saving an organization 
merely concerned with its own preservation, but if 
that organization contains the elements of a religion 
so broad in its scope, so universal in its application, 
that it embraces all mankind (and that is what Uni- 
versalism stands for), then I am ready to rededicate 
my life to spreading its gospel abroad, and I appeal 
to you to give your all for its extension. 

Let us apply this question to our local situation: 
Have we an unfinished task? 

We are gathered here this morning, members of 
two Universalist societies. Both churches have splen- 
did records of witnessing for Universalism in this 
city for over one hundred years. We have reason to 
be proud of the faith and zeal of the fathers and mothers 
of Universalism in Lowell, for they were tested and 
tried in the fiery furnace of persecution. They dared 
preach the gospel of God’s universal love and man’s 
divine nature in a day when the popular theology 
affirmed the doctrine of an angry God, the total de- 
pravity of man and a literal burning hell. These early 
fathers not only were scoffed at and abused, but many 
were discharged from their jobs for supporting Uni- 
versalist doctrines. 

But they thrived on persecution! The First 
Universalist Society built its little bethel on Chapel 
Hill, later moving to Central Street, and then the 
minister, Dr. Thayer, began to proclaim the liberal 
gospel of Universalism in the old City Hall on Merri- 
mack and Shattuck Streets. Out of this missionary 
enterprise of the first church another Universalist 
society was born—a church on Shattuck Street—which 
finally moved to the Highlands and became the Grace 
Church. Both churches have glorious achievements 
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to their credit and have left their liberalizing impress 
upon the city of Lowell. 

Many of the workers have passed on to their re- 
ward, but has Universalism finished its task in Lowell? 
No! A thousand times no! It must share with other 
Universalists all over the country the opportunity 
and responsibility of this new period in which we find 
ourselves. A world where a whisper in one country 
can be heard in all countries, a world that needs a 
universal language and demands a religion of humanity. 
Weare needed to carry on our liberal religion in Lowell. 
We are needed to join hands with those who are 
extending our faith in this land and across the 
seas. 

As believers in a universal gospel we must see that 
it is needed beyond the outskirts of our city. The na- 
tion needs Universalism. Is our work, therefore, done? 
The task of Universalism is to start a new crusade, 
plant churches and proclaim our gospel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to Mexico. That 
is the new incentive for Universalists, not to talk about 
it among themselves but to proclaim it in every place 
where it is not known. We look at the world divided 
by political ideologies, nations armed to the teeth to 
defend them, military forces invading weaker countries 
on the principle of the right of might to take what it 
can. Wehear the cry of men and women, and especially 
youth, in every country: “God give us peace and let 


us eat our bread in quietness.’’ The masses in every 
land are sick and weary of race hatred and the burdens 
of armaments: they want personal liberty, love and 
justice; they want world brotherhood. 

Can we say that Universalism has completed its 
task? It was born for such a time as this! All believers 
in Universalism should be up and doing in their own 
local churches, and starting a new and more vital 
enterprise of foreign missions which shall spread our 
faith in every land and carry our gospel to every living 
creature! A new day awaits Universalism! We have 
proved that the world needs it more than anything 
else, and is loudly calling for its liberalizing gospel! 
The next step for us who believe in it, is to change 
from a passive belief to one of determined action. 
Let us put Universalism into action and action into 
Universalism! Then the world will listen to us and 
take us seriously. New churches will spring up through- 
out the land. There will be a revival of loyalty and 
activity in the old churches, and fear and discourage- 
ment will disappear because of the new vision. A 
joyous zeal will take possession of us, and when we 
are told that our work is done, we shall answer: We 
have a great task to do and we cannot come down. 
And the walls of Universalism shall be built, and peace 
and good will shall spread among the nations. To 
that great end every Universalist is called to con- 
tribute the last measure of his faith and service. 


Wanted — More Pupils 


Harriet G. Yates 


E are sorry to report that our membership has 
dropped off this year, but there doesn’t seem 
to be anything we can do about it. If people 

won’t come, they won’t come. We hope for better 
news in the next report.’”’ Thus wrote a church school 
superintendent to a state association officer recently. 
It set me thinking, and I hope it does you. 

What is to be the result of this nonchalant ac- 
ceptance of the constant dwindling among our church 
school forces, both to our schools, and in the lives of 
the members of those schools? ‘Aw, I don’t want to 
go to Sunday school. It’s no fun with just the two of 
us in class.”” . . . ‘“‘We really don’t have any Sunday 
school. I’m trying to keep my class together and we 
meet every Sunday, but you really can’t call that 
a school.” ... “Oh, yes, there are some children 
among the families of the parish, but there is such a 
wide range between the ages of the very few we have 
that we can’t do anything for them.” ... “No, we 
have no school. We used to, ten or twelve years ago.” 
... “You don’t know this community or you wouldn’t 
suggest starting a Sunday school. No one would 
bother to go to it. They are interested other places.” 

Depressing, you say. And so it is. But this 
sequence is not imaginary, it reflects statements from 
recent reports. No one knows better than state and 
national organizations interested in churches and their 
work what an enormous falling-off in interest, attend- 
ance, and membership has occurred in the last few 
years. But now that we have pictured the worst, 
what can we do to build up again? How can we stem 
the tide? 


There are ways, and there are folks who are find- 
ing them and making them work. On a recent field 
trip I made a special point of inquiring into the method 
used, in the parishes I visited, to secure new members 
for the church school, in following up absentees, to 
insure regular attendance. While it is true that after 
my question, ‘“‘What are you doing to get new mem- 
bers?”’ there was in some instances a great silence, in 
others I received such answers as these: 

1. We include in our weekly calendar a request 
for all individuals in the parish to check on the church 
affiliations of their neighbors and to invite those who 
are unchurched to come here with them. 

2. One of our women who lives on the outskirts 
of town, in a fast-growing community, fills up her car 
every Sunday with boys and girls who don’t go any- 
where else to church school. That gave us the idea 
that maybe there were other sections we might tap. 
So specific adults in the parish were asked to ‘“‘work’’ 
their neighborhoods. Of course, it means we have to 
provide transportation, because there are no buses 
that run to these outlying points, and many parents 
are not interested to bring their own children. The 
few who are, bring others with their own, and we are 
now working out a system whereby men and women | 
of the parish will give a month or six weeks each for 
the transporting of boys and girls to the school, meet- 
ing groups at a given time at a certain location. We 
have no doubt about its results. 

3. As strangers appear at church on Sunday 
morning we secure their names and addresses and call 
as soon as possible. If there are children or young 
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people in the family we endeavor to secure their en- 
rollment in our school and youth programs. 

4. Our boys and girls are our missionaries. They 
have been taught to keep their ears and eyes open for 
newcomers in town, and if there are children in the 
family they are invited to attend our school. If we 
find they have other church connections, we do not 
urge our interest, but where they have no prefer- 
ence, a teacher or caller follows up the children’s 
bbs aha te pane 

5. We don’t seem to have any trouble getting 
new members. Our boys and girls enjoy their church 
school work, especially the mid-week classes, which 
allow for more time, and are constantly bringing 
friends with them who ask if they may join the school. 
Ours is a busy program, strong and alive, and it 
creates its own following. 

And in this last statement is probably the secret 
of it all. For a school that is not a live, well-planned, 
well-organized, well-manned, going institution does 
not attract followers. And most of us are human 
enough to prefer to be affiliated with wideawake, 
going concerns, rather than tying ourselves to slowly 
dying organizations. Children are no exception to 
this rule. They like to go where there is “something 
doing”’ and where they find satisfaction and value in 
return for their time and interest. And that is as it 
should be. 

All of which means that you and I who are the 
leaders of the church school today face a tremendous 
responsibility. Following the traditional pattern is an 
excuse, not a reason for existence. Even though we 
“always have had a school without having to make a 
bid for people’s interest,” times have changed. No 
one, not even boys and girls, can be expected to be 
loyal to an empty shell. Make your school rich with 
competent and growing leaders, with vital experiences, 
with friendly counselors, with fine fellowship; back it 
with intelligent parish planning and support, put at 
its heart spiritual values, and it cannot fail. If your 
school has failed, then somewhere in this list of needs 
you may find the cause. Take care of that, and you 
can change the picture. 

Increasingly churches of all denominations are 
realizing that the school problem is the church prob- 
lem. A weak church has a weak school—and a weak 
adult program, and a weak youth program. A 
strong church can command a strong school, a strong 
youth and adult program. And strong does not mean 
in numbers, it means in worth-while experiences. 
It is possible to campaign for members and get them, 
even with a weak program. But it can’t last for long. 
It is also possible to have a worth-while program, but 
through lack of aggressive publicity still to have a 
small following. We need to attack on both fronts 
for most effective results. 

Here are a few suggestions: 


How to Locate the Unreached: 


1. Use your teachers and pupils to locate new- 
comers and unchurched boys and girls, young people 
and adults. 

2. Follow-up your church visitors and determine 
whether there are members of their families who 
should be enrolled in the church school. 


3. Work out a plan of systematic visitation for 
the entire parish. 

4. Where possible, conduct a survey of church 
connections of pupils through public school lists. 

5. Enlist the aid of the mailman, the grocer, the 
post office, ete. 

6. Where possible, unite all churches of the com- 
munity in the taking of a religious census, to the end 
that the unchurched and unreached may be both 
reached and churched. Where the church gains, the 
school should gain. 


How to Secure the Enrollment of New Pupils: 


1. Enlist pupils as recruiting agents. 

2. Parish visitors, teachers, members of desig- 
nated calling committees should systematically call to 
enroll pupils. If yours is a school of value it should be 
possible to enlist the aid of persons of standing in the 
community to make these contacts. 

3. Have one person on your school staff equipped 
to enroll and assign to proper classes new pupils 
when they come. 


How to Secure Regular Attendance: 


1. Have competent teachers, and one for every 
class. 

2. Have a follow-up system—calls, telephone, 
cards—and work the system. 

3. Have teachers present regularly and on time. 

4. Have vital class and worship experiences. 

5. Make every effort to provide a way for pupils 
to get to the sessions of the school if they live beyond 
walking distance. 

6. If lack of clothing limits attendance, see what 
aid the church can give to meeting this need. 

7. Offer a challenge to youth—rather than a 
“soft”? program. 

8. Seek to secure intellectual respectability for 
the school—as part of the total church program, not 
an appendage to it. 

9. Provide for regular training of your leader- 
ship. If it doesn’t grow, the school can’t. 

Someone has said: ““The home is the first teacher 
of religion. The church school is the home’s chief 
helper. The active support of mothers and fathers is 
necessary to increase attendance in the church school.” 
If the parents of our pupils are counted as members of 
the parish, as they should be, then the adult education 
program of the church should be helping them to see 
their relationship to the church as a family unit. 
Reach the home and you reach the child. Until you 
reach the home you cannot be certain of reaching the 
child. Parent education and child education are dif- 
ferent angles of the same problem. Help your parents 
to understand what. your church school is attempting 
to do. They can’t co-operate if they don’t know 
what you are trying to do for and with their children, 
and at what point you want their support and co- 
operation. Offer opportunities for parent growth at 
the same time that you offer opportunities for pupil 
growth. 

True, these are merely suggestions. But think 
them over. If, when you finished reading the second 
paragraph you said ‘“‘What’s the use anyhow; we’re 
just dying out,’ then see what happened from then on. 
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The end of the second paragraph was pretty nearly 
rock bottom. From there we started to climb, with 
one suggestion after another, which, if persistently and 
intelligently tried, will lift your school to a level of real 
achievement and usefulness to the community, to the 
individual, to the church. 

Maybe these suggestions will stimulate you to get 
out your parish list and see whether you have enrolled 
in your school every eligible person in your parish. 
If you want further ideas write the New Jersey Council 
of Religious Education, 45 Bleeker Street, Newark, 
New Jersey, sending fifteen cents for a copy of an 
extremely valuable mimeographed booklet entitled, 
“Reaching the Unreached.’’ And if you want sug- 
gestions at some particular point write the General 
Sunday School Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and we will try to provide help for that particu- 
lar need. Maybe these suggestions will stimulate you 
to question the worth of the path your school is fol- 
lowing. Much printed material is available to help 
you, a large part of it inexpensive and in pamphlet 
form. We will gladly recommend and lend. And if 
all this helps you to realize that no matter how good 
the course material is that is used in your school, it is 
utterly useless unless it is backed by intelligent, grow- 
ing, live Christian men and women who undertake 
seriously their responsibilities, not to “get discipline 
in a class,” but to develop in individuals life more 
abundant, then we shall be satisfied. 


* * * 


KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 
Donald B. King 


N April 2, the First Universalist Church in Junction City, 
Kansas, might have reminded one of a three-ring circus. 
There was the annual session of the State Convention, the visit 
of Dr. Robert Cummins, and the ordination of its minister, 
Donald B. King. There were many side shows as well. 

Dr. Cummins’s address to the Convention was the high 
point of the day. He brought a new hope and a new feeling of 
life to the Kansas Convention. He pointed out the need of a 
religion which respected the personality of the individual and 
urged us to be strong in our battle. 

The important business of the Convention was the election 
of officers and trustees, the terms of all those in office having ex- 
pired. The Rey. W. G. Price of Junction City, ranking officer of 
the Convention, called the session to order and James Calkin 
of Junction City was elected temporary chairman. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers and trustees: President, the Rev. 
John W. Sears of Topeka; vice-president, James Calkin of Junc- 
tion City; treasurer, Mrs. Blanche Pierce of Junction City; sec- 
retary-superintendent, the Rey. Donald B. King of Junction 
City; trustees, for three years, Clarence Olin of Eldorado and 
Mr. Routledge of Hutchinson; for two years, Mrs. Helen Souttar 
Cox of Junction City and Mrs. Lindholm of Hutchinson; for 
one year, C. G. Brandon of Junction City and James Rice of 
Hutchinson; Fellowship Committee, the Rey. John W. Sears of 
Topeka, the Rev. Donald B. King of Junction City, and Mrs. 
Amelia Routledge of Hutchinson. 

Eight members of the First Unitarian Society of Salina and 
their minister, the Rev. Russell E. Simmons, were present at the 
ordination of Mr. King. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, from which Mr. King was grad- 
uated last June, delivered the address at the ordination. Dr. 
Cummins offered the prayer of ordination and extended the 
fellowship of the General Convention. Mr. Sears extended the 
fellowship of the Kansas Convention and Chaplain Vernon P. 
Jaeger, president of the Junction City Ministerial Alliance, wel- 


comed the new minister to the community. Miss Eunice Wiley, 
a member of the choir of the church, sang as a solo ““My Task,” 
by E. L. Ashford. A. B. Pierce, moderator of the church, led 
the congregation in reading the act of ordination. Mr. Simmons, 
a classmate of Mr. King in theological school, read the opening 
words and the Scriptures. 
. * * * 
WHAT THE CHURCH MEANS TO ME AS A COLLEGE 
GIRL 


Prudence Piper 


(THERE are lots of demands made upon the time of college 

people, but it seems to me that church activities have a 
definite place in the many activities of college life. 

On the Colby campus the Student Christian Movement, 
which is an affiliation of all the student religious organizations, 
offers a varied program of activities which is open to all students. 
This includes discussions, social action, peace meetings, con- 
ferences with other colleges, and so on. Most all of the students 
take part in one or another of its activities. 

The liberal students at Colby have formed a group of their 
own too, which meets twice a month with the Universalist 
minister in Waterville. Our purpose is to discuss social problems 
and other problems that affect us. We also aim to do whatever 
we can on a small scale to solve some of the problems close at 
hand, and to do something to improve conditions. We have 
had several good speakers both from Waterville and from outside, 
and we have also had joint meetings with other college center 
groups in the state. I’m afraid it is hard to point to any very 
large project that we have completed, but we have several 
projects we are working on and we really have accomplished 
something when it comes to a clarification of our own opinions on 
important matters. We talk a lot and do what we can. 

But somehow, I think that it is the background that the 
church has given you that is most important in college life. In 
college you meet many new situations and your previous training 
is important in determining how you will react to these situations. 

Somehow people don’t think of religion as being a very 
important problem of college life, but I know from my own ex- 
perience that for some people it really is a serious problem. In 
college you are bound to come into contact with many conflicting 
ideas. The things that you are taught in classes are not always 
the things you were taught at home. Some people when they 
meet new ideas just go back to what they learned when they were 
children and shut their minds to everything else. Others become 
cynical and believe that all religion must be a lie, and what’s the 
use of it anyway. I really feel very fortunate in the background 
I have had because none of these problems can touch me. I can 
accept the truth as part of my religion. I can believe what I 
want to and pick and choose for myself. 

IT also feel as if I owe to the church some of my highest ideals. 


“Love is the doctrine of this church 
The quest of truth is its sacrament 
And service is its prayer.” 


I am proud to belong to a church that has these things for its 
ideals, and they pretty well express the things I think are most 
worth while. It seems as if everything new that I learn about 
what is good in life is merely an extension of these ideas. 

Another thing that the church seems to me to stand for is 
really doing and accomplishing things. It is only recently that I 
have come to understand that anyone can look around and see 
that everything in the world is not as it should be, but the people 
who count are the people who act. 

And, finally, part of what the church means to me as a col- 
lege girl is coming home and being able to go to the church 
where I first learned about these things I think are worth while 
and where there is always the same friendly atmosphere. 

ok * * 


Wherever racial or religious division has raised its ugly 
head, the death knell of human liberties has been sounded.— 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, New York. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHAME AND HYPOCRISY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What a great shame and hypocrisy that Marian Anderson 
(the great Negro singer) could not secure a suitable auditorium 
in Washington, D. C., the capital of the largest democracy on 
earth, for her recital. 

How different was her reception in Dallas, Texas, and other 
American cities. Here in Minneapolis, Northrup Auditorium, the 
finest building in the city, was put at her disposal. 

Coelestina Bachman. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


IN THE FAMILY OF REV. LUCY MILTON GILES 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

My husband, Charles Foster Giles, had the misfortune to 
slip on the ice back of his barn, and break his leg just below his 
hip. As his hip had been fractured when he was a young man it 
does not now make matters any easier, at seventy-eight. He is at 
the Henry Heywood Hospital, in Gardner, Mass., where Dr. 
O’Mara of Worcester operated on him on the day of his fall, 
March 29. 

He has a shop in his barn where he has been making miniature 
chairs, and also made a whole Grange assembly room, with al- 
tars, piano, symbols, etc., which was on exhibition at the Grange 
Convention in Boston and received much praise. He also made 
a facsimile of the Congregational church, to scale, and of the local 
post office, and in front of the latter are an oxcart with two oxen 
which he carved, and a pair of steers which he had run in a 
mold. In the museum in the library is a case for the first com- 
munion set of the Universalist church, made from the pews of the 
church, and also a case for the G. A. R. flags, since all our Civil 
War veterans have passed on. 

I read ‘‘The Poet of Craigie Street’’ and so your Tales of the 
Wayside Inn add interest. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 


Westminster, Mass. 
* o* 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The growing concern of thoughtful citizens with the necessity 
of preserving democratic principles and with combating symptoms 
of prejudice and intolerance is one of the most hopeful indica- 
tions that the traditional American principles of liberty and tol- 
erance will be safeguarded. On every side is being expressed 
the conviction that the maintenance of democratic institutions 
is bound up with the invigoration of religious faith, with its em- 
phasis upon the sovereignty of God and inherent worth of the 
individual. 

Whether democracy as we understand it in the United States 
can be successfully safeguarded against the forces which are 
attempting to subvert it will depend upon whether the nucleus 
of citizens most urgently concerned with spiritual values can 
successfully compete against Communist, Fascist and Nazi 
forces for the allegiance of the mass of people. It is essentially 
a struggle for education for religion and democracy against 
propaganda of hatred and strife. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews, founded in 
1928 by Newton D. Baker, Charles Evans Hughes and Dr. 8S, 
Parkes Cadman, is earnestly striving, through a national edu- 
cational program, to see that this contagion does not spread here. 
Through local round tables of Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
work in churches, schools, colleges, women’s organizations, farm, 
labor, veterans’ and business groups, it is endeavoring to immu- 
nize Americans against propaganda of hatred and attempting to 
mobilize them for co-operation on matters of common interest 
and concern to them as citizens of the one country. 

The National Conference solicits the membership and 


financial support of all citizens—Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews—who believe that demagogie appeals to hatred must be 
met by an ever-increasing campaign for religious and racial good 
will. No greater task confronts this nation than preventing a 
hysteria based upon a false racialism or religious bigotry. 
Everett R. Clinchy, Director. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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RE MANNING, THE EDITOR AND WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Stanley Manning challenges your statement, “If we 
stand up for the helpless and persecuted, and do it in the right 
spirit, war will not damage us personally . . . . as much as it 
usually damages men.” He writes: “Your statement is per- 
fectly true, but the condition suggested is impossible, for war is 
never waged ‘in the right spirit.’”’ He also says: “But before 
men will go out to kill or be killed fear or hatred or a spirit of 
vengeance must be aroused.” 

Mr. Manning omits “the spirit of patriotism,’’ which is the 
mightiest motive in war and may be held without any hate 
whatsoever. 

As to the actual spirit of soldiers during a war my father, who 
was in the Union Army during the Civil War, told me that it 
was quite the custom, when the two armies were encamped on 
opposite sides of a river or a “dead line” in the woods, awaiting 
orders to resume battle, for the men to pass tobacco back and 
forth, sing songs together and act as if no war was on at all. 
Many of the boys in blue and the boys in gray had absolutely 
no hatred for each other, but were in the war because their coun- 
try or state called them to its defense. 

I agree completely with your editorial and not with the 
“hundred ministers” who stand for absolute non-resistance. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Newark, N. J. 


* * 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A recent reaction in the Leader says: ‘‘The essence of the 
detective story is that the mystery is solved, if not by the reader, 
then by the ingenious author. Perhaps what we need is more 
reading of detective stories until we acquire the technique of 
solving the mysteries of life and of the world, and making the 
solution both obvious and clear.” 

Can we by studying these stories with their ingenious solu- 
tions of self-made mysteries find an answer to that ancient ques- 
tion: ‘‘Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” 

Is an obvious and clear solution of the mysteries of life a 
thing to be desired? 

If it is good that man should know these mysteries why are 
they hidden behind so many obscuring veils? As life goes on these 
veils lift one after another, but always there remain others, and 
at times we become more interested in penetrating the veil ahead 
than in adjusting our way of life to the light given us by the lift- 
ing of those behind. 

Not long ago in Forest Lawn Memorial Park near Los 
Angeles we stood for a few moments before a sculptured group 
called ‘‘The Mystery of Life.” Time did not allow much study, 
but, we were toid, those who have carefully studied the work have 
found many different solutions of the mystery, and as we turned 
to go we noticed a poster that told us possibly the best solution 
is to be found in Victor Herbert’s well known song, “‘Ah! Sweet 
Mystery of Life.”’ 

Many years ago a wise Preacher made a careful study of the 
Mystery of Life and in closing his account said, ‘‘Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep His com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty of man. 

I.G. 
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Our Library Desk 


Europe’s Conscience 


Europe’s Conscience in Decline. By 
Charles E. Shulman. (Argus Books, 
333 South Dearborn St., Chicago. $1.50.) 


Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, of the North 
Shore Congregation Israel of Glencoe, in 
a little book entitled ““Europe’s Conscience 
in Decline,” describes in a vivid manner 
the vicissitudes of his brethren in Greater 
Germany, Poland, Rumania, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Shulman writes: 
“In analyzing the difficulties that beset 
the Jews of the troubled areas of Europe 
it is impossible to separate them from the 
problems of the body politic of which they 
are a part. That the Jews are singled out 
for oppression, persecution, torture and 
exile is not surprising in the light of their 
two thousand year old history in the world 
of the West. They have been a chronic 
minority everywhere because of their heroic 
and successful effort to maintain their 
identity in the face of religious, economic 
and social prejudices steadily directed 
against them.’”’ The student of European 
history knows well that it is this very in- 
sistence on the part of the Jews in main- 
taining their racial and religious identity 
which has aroused today the fury of the 
totalitarian states. In Poland, for in- 
stance, this reviewer recently met many 
Poles who excused their anti-Semitism on 
the grounds that the Jews who had lived in 
Poland for generations always thought of 
themselves first as Jews and only second 
as Poles. In these difficult days, when 
the very existence of the new Polish Re- 
public is at stake, it is no wonder that any 
man who does not put his loyalty to the 
state first is considered a parasite by pa- 
triotic Poles. I hasten to add that this is 
not my point of view, but one which in 
these days of fanatic nationalism and 
threatened warfare must be answered. 
Having maintained his identity in spite 
of two thousand years of persecution, the 
Jew may perhaps rightly be called the 
world’s greatest nationalist. 

After mentioning a number of dis- 
tinguished and honored Jews in the life of 
pre-Hitler Germany, Dr. Shulman writes: 
“Life for the Jews of Germany, proud, 
accomplished, intellectual and_ spiritual 
masters of the mediocrities who vent their 
wrath and fury upon them, is harsh and 
bitter today.”’ Is it not this very arrogance 
of the Jew which has incited so many Ger- 
man and other people against him? 

It is a pity that Dr. Shulman did not 
also include in his interesting little book 
the hospitable treatment of the Jew today 
in Great Britain, France and the Scandi- 
navian countries. Not all of Europe’s 
conscience is in decline! Dr. Shulman 
concludes: “‘As Europe’s conscience con- 
tinues to decline one fact becomes in- 
creasingly clear. It isnot a Jewish problem 
that confronts the peoples of the old 
continent; it is a Christian problem, a 


world problem. If the six million Jews 
that constitute the European scene were 
removed from lands where they now dwell 
the forces of brutality and ruthlessness 
would still continue to operate. The Jew 
is a convenient scapegoat. . . Anti-Semi- 
tism, as has been noted in these pages, is 
perhaps the most glaring evidence of 
Europe’s diseased conscience. Unless it is 
recognized and fought as an illness of the 
body politic, it corrupts as well as destroys. 
Let it not be imagined that the destruction 
of human life and property by an emo- 
tionally frenzied mob leaves a land in a 
healthy condition. The mental insecurity 
which produced that act lingers and twists 
the reasonable faculties of men into queer 
and dangerous shapes.”’ All this and more 
is true, but Dr. Shulman does not give us 
the answer to the problem. 
SLL Gar. 
* * 


The Christian Faith 


The Christian Faith in a Day of Crisis. 
By Charles S. Macfarland, General 
Secretary Emeritus, Federal Council of 
Churches. (Revell. $1.50.) 


This book, a review of recent literature 
of theology drawing upon some thirty 
books, is the third in a series of similar 
surveys by the author. It represents the 
effective performance of an exceedingly 
difficult task, for it is no compilation of 
formal reviews but rather an interrelation 
of statements pertinent to the general 
theme. Misgivings that may be ex- 
perienced by the reader will be due in no 
way to shortcomings on the author’s part. 

Such misgivings are likely to appear as 
the feelings that the book completely lacks 
unity, that its significance is purely aca- 
demic if not pedantic, and that it is re- 
mote from really vital concerns. A mo- 
ment’s reflection on the nature of the 
book, being as it is a review of theologies, 
might help in some measure to dispel one’s 
sense of frustration arising from these 
feelings. There is a definite lack of unity, 
simply because the diverse theologies 
move in different realms of discourse and 
are not systematically interrelated. Again, 
no one can say much as to the practical 
impact tomorrow of today’s speculation. 
And if the varied interpretations of Chris- 
tian faith seem largely irrelevant to the 
liberal minister, it may turn out that this 
is a danger signal for liberalism. 

‘Dr. Macfarland divides his book into 
about thirty sections, each of which com- 
prises a more or less different approach or 
point of departure. One will find pre- 
sentations of the so-called “‘crisis’’ the- 
ologies, of modernism, and of social inter- 
pretations, to name but a few of the num- 
erous aspects. It is impossible to venture 
summaries or even to state any trend in 
terms of content. Some of the theologians 
work from the point of view of the nature 
of religion, some deal with revelation, some 


with applications, and some with highly 
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specialized problems. The author sug- 
gests that one dominant note is the attitude 
of submission or of intellectual humility 
that seems to characterize all modern 
theology. There is also a fairly consistent 
emphasis upon a representative function 
of religion as portraying in various ways a 
Christian society. 

Of particular interest to liberals will be 
the overwhelming evidence that, so far as 
modern theologians are concerned, lib- 
eralism is dead and buried. As might be 
expected, humanism is given a not too 
gracious congé, but this reviewer is as- 
tonished (perhaps in his ignorance) at 
what seems to be a determined facing back- 
wards, which is by no means confined to 
thinkers of a Barthian stamp. Perhaps the 
most intelligible contributors for Uni- 
versalists will be such men as Horton, Nie- 
buhr, Skinner, Jones, and Haydon. But 
one is hereby cautioned to skip these con- 
tributors and read the others, if one must 
skip at all. 

This advice is given in view of the morals 
for the thoughtful minister or religionist 
with which the book bristles. These are 
somewhat as follows: Old controversies 
must be restudied with modern insight; 
the Arian controversy, for instance, is 
considered settled. Pay attention to 
Catholic writers. Two in this book, 
Jacques Maritain and Paul Furfey, have 
much of interest to say to us that seems 
more constructive than many Protestant 
views. Stop leaning on modernists and 
near-liberals; they will only sell us down 
the river in the end. Study philosophy and 
systematic theology, and do something to 
help re-establish a liberal interpretation 
of religion. The present position of lib- 
eralism is evidently philosophically naive, 
and its defenses are weak. 

From the point of view of a more im- 
mediate practicality, the minister will wish 
to read this book with appreciation for its 
breadth and diversity, and also for the 
sake of the innumerable highly suggestive 
catch phrases in which Dr. Macfarland’s 
happy exposition is couched. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


A Fine Little Book of Its Kind 


Bible Quiz Book. By J. Vernon Jacobs. 
(Standard Publishing Company. 650 
cents.) 


All Christians agree that the Bible is 
the foundation book of Western civiliza- 
tion, especially of those Protestant con- 
cepts that have been the making of demo- 
cratic governmental and social ideals. 
Yet there are literally millions of people 
whose knowledge of the Bible is simply a 
blank or a blur. Even college students 
have to take up courses dealing with the 
simple facts in the Bible, such as events, 
characters, places, in order to understand 
English literature. 

Well, here comes a little paper-covered 
book to contribute help in this deficiency, 
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“Bible Quiz Book,’ with true-or-false 
tests, questions, drills, and games. It 
suits the fad of the season and enables any 
teacher, parent, or leader to become a 
“Professor Quiz’”’ and provide profit with 
a coating of fun. It is one way among 
many to produce wider knowledge not 
about the Bible but of what is in the Bible. 

It is in no sense a catechism of doctrine. 
It has nothing to say in the matter of 
scholarship, criticism, or interpretation. 
It is altogether popular and is intended to 
be. But it is clearly presented with the 
Fundamentalist acceptances in the back- 
ground. Perhaps some liberals would not 
like that. But as liberals have never pre- 
pared a popular Bible study book of this 
sort of their own, the fault is theirs. How- 
ever, to many this bias in the book might 
be of real value to a liberal teacher, furnish- 
ing a background for contrast, presenting 
the occasion for a truer interpretation of a 
subject, and applying modern methods of 
thinking to those outmoded interpreta- 
tions, as points of departure. It really isa 
fine little book of its kind. 

William Couden. 


* * 


A Book for Everyman 


This Business of Living. By L. W. 
Grensted. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


The publishers announce this book by 
the professor of the Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Religion at Oxford as a book for 
Everyman. The characterization is a 
happy one in point of subject, style, and 
content. The content of the book will not 
be new to the readers of the Leader. But 
they will search long for a clearer, finer 
statement. They will be in general agree- 
ment with the religion the author postu- 
lates. The book is a philosophical quest in 
search of answer to the question, ‘‘How can 
we be other (that is, better and happier) 
than we are?” 

After weighing conventional remedies, 
science, art, and religion, the author finds 
the answer in religion. Noting the dis- 
tinction between religions and religion and 
that some types of religion are better than 
others, Dr. Grensted says that “‘the issue 
which is to decide the fate of mankind, in 
this or any generation, is not whether re- 
ligion will survive, but whether this kind 
of religion or that will prevail.’”’ Man 
“needs religion that is the actual self- 
expression of values, looking forward, how- 
ever obscurely, to their fulfillment in and 
through man.”’ “What matters is that our 
religion should be a good and serviceable 
one, an answer to all our problems at the 
deepest possible level.”’ 

Ways of release from unsatisfactory life 
are listed, and penetrating criticism is 
brought to bear upon fighting for ideologies 
and upon careers and occupations that 
have no social values. The author makes 
a plea for freedom to be ourselves at our 
best and for such solutions to problems as 
are personal and therefore satisfying. 

Edna P. Bruner. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MESSAGE FROM CALIFORNIA 


My dear Mrs. Taylor: 

May I express in the women’s column 
of The Christian Leader- my appreciation 
to the Universalist women in California for 
their cordial welcome to me this winter. 
Before I left Boston Mrs. Wood had asked 
me to take her personal greetings to any 
Universalist women whom I might meet 
individually or in groups. I accepted the 
charge readily and most gladly, but I had 
not the slightest idea how broadcast I 
should be able to carry that message. 

I had the privilege of meeting represent- 
atives of every group in California, and for 
their thoughtfulness and hospitality I am 
exceedingly grateful. In my gallery of 
memories of my trip hang such pictures as 
these: A Friendship Luncheon in the 
Riverside church—probably seventy-five 
present, where I was given the privilege of 
addressing the gathering; a night spent in 
the home of that rare soul, Dr. Selleck, 
with the attending opportunity of knowing 
him and learning of the church which is so 
happily situated, with an understanding 
minister-emeritus and a splendid leader in 
its new minister, Mr. Benner, working to- 
gether so harmoniously. Then there is the 
picture of the ride through a sandstorm with 
the Shepards of Los Angeles, when Mrs. 
Shepard and I found we shared so many 
opinions; the glimpse of the beautiful 
church in Pasadena and, again, the oppor- 
tunity to give Mrs. Wood’s message, and 
the delightful afternoon around the tea 
table with the Santa Paula Universalist 
women in the home of Mrs. Cranmer, 
and many more. Truly a heart-warming 
experience and a straw in the wind as to 
the growing bond of friendship and co- 
operation between the women of these two 
liberal churches! 

I say—let the good work go on; may we, 
wherever possible, strengthen the bond and 
work together. 


Cordially yours, 


Helen G. Wise, President, 
General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. 
* a 
THE CLARA BARTON CAMP 
Helen M. Rice 


Most of the people at the meeting had 
never heard of the Universalist Church. 
You must understand this. They were to 
get their first impression. They were 
leaders, strategists, policy-makers for sig- 
nificant social agencies and health bureaus. 
A prominent physician was speaking and 
he mentioned the pioneering work done in 
facing the diabetes threat among children. 
He referred to a camp in Massachusetts 
where Dr. Elliott P. Joslin was super- 
vising a remarkable work among diabetic 
girls. He wished that such camps might 
form a chain across the whole country. 


“Who started it? Do you know any- 
thing about this camp?’’ somebody asked a 
woman in the next chair. 

“As it happens, I do know about it— 
very muchso. It is the Clara Barton Camp 
for Diabetic Children, and it is sponsored 
by the women of the Universalist Church,”’ 
replied the woman who was questioned. 

“Universalist Church? What’s that? 
Never heard of it!” 

“Well, we’re not a large group. But we 
are behind the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Children,’ answered the Uni- 
versalist woman. 

“Doctor! Doctor! Here’s a lady who 
knows all about the camp you’ve been 
talking about,’ exclaimed the original 
questioner. Explanations followed. Well, 
perhaps it was not an important matter, 
but that group got its first impression of 
the Universalist Church from knowing 
something about the Clara Barton Camp. 

We're not working to make an impres- 
sion upon people who have never heard of 
the Universalist Church. We’re working 
to serve God and the children of man. 
The preservation and enrichment of life, 
the release of possibilities in personality, 
are efforts that strengthen every one who 
strives in the cause. But the respect of 
others raises the value of the endeavor into 
higher relief. 

Once you see the camp in operation, and 
are swept by the consciousness that here 
you are seeing science and religion work 
creatively together for the building up of 
body and _ personality—well—the least 
you want to do is to send in some money 
for the continuance of the work. If you 
fee] jaded and weary about church work 
in general, just dwell imaginatively on the 
Clara Barton Camp—see the doctors and 
nurses at work. See the buildings, par- 
ticularly the new ones, standing there as 
useful monuments to a noble life. Imagine 
the downright, solid good that is done by 
teaching a child how to take insulin and, 
more than that, how to put up with all the 
unpleasant handicaps that go with being a 
diabetic child who must undergo a dis- 
cipline if good health is hoped for. The 
doctors have emphasized the importance 
of this spiritual adjustment fully as 
much as the insulin itself. We are help- 
ing! 

This is not drudgery that is to be per- 
formed with sighs and misgivings. Sup- 
porting the Clara Barton Camp is a joyous 
opportunity to make our churches and 
ourselves count for something. If we 
want to train our children in sympathy, 
understanding and generosity, here is a 
project in which the whole family can be- 
come educationally concerned. 

The Clara Barton Camp? Who make 
it possible? Universalists. Are you among 
them? 

(Empire State Universalist, April, 1939.) 
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“IN STRESS, WE JEWS...” 


In these days of stress we Jews must not 
lose our heads. We must not yield to de- 
spair; we must not allow ourselves to be- 
come embittered; we must not permit our- 
selves to turn hysterical. We must dis- 
cipline our feelings and our speech with 
the power of reason. 

If violence is directed against us and a 
new scientific and obscene barbarism is on 
the rampage, we must not forget that the 
enlightened conscience of mankind is with 
us. We Jews have many more friends 
than enemies. We here in the United 
States are aurrounded by just, honorable 
men. They are our friends, and seek our 
good. The same is true the world over. 
Even in Germany there are decent men 
and women who are outraged by the Nazi 
brutality. 

This past week I had the privilege of 
addressing four large Christian groups— 
a group of ministers, a church convention, 
a conference of students, and a general 
meeting. I could feel the outraged con- 
science of Christendom. The eager at- 
tention, the questions put to me, the reso- 
lutions adopted, the personal conversa- 
tions after the meetings, reveal a disposi- 
tion of fair play that is uplifting. While 
the world is rolling in darkness, lamps are 
still lit and the lights of reason and con- 
science are still radiating their redeeming 
influences. Let us not forget that. 

Above all, let us remain strong in our 
faith that in the long run of history right 
does triumph over might, that the man 
does triumph over the brute. Let us not 
forget, moreover, that in the shadow 
stands God keeping guard over His own. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 

Temple Israel, Boston. 

* * 


ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE 


The announcement that the third pro- 
gram and offering sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. is in the interest of Jewish children— 
refugees from Germany—is receiving en- 
thusiastic approval from many quarters. 
Into the office have come workers from our 
schools near by to look over materials 
assembled in the interest of this project. 
From a distance others have written telling 
of their interest in the plan and of their in- 
tention to carry it out to the best of their 
ability. 

Just recently from the Boston office of 
the United Jewish Campaign a fresh supply 
of printed material has come. Had we 
known of it earlier it would have been 
listed in the bulletin which went out 
to superintendents a few weeks ago. But 
we can send an assortment now if you 
wish it. ‘‘Humanity on Trial’’—the text 
of a radio address by Albert Einstein 
(excerpt from which appears on this page) 
is a four-page folder. “Book of Facts,” a 


sixteen-page pamphlet, contains some ex- 
cellent pictures, some of children. “Suffer 
Little Children” makes a plea for the Wag- 
ner-Rogers bill. ‘‘A Test of Civilization” 
is an article reprinted from Survey Graphic. 

Last but not least are celluloid buttons 
carrying the picture of a refugee child. 
We have a few hundred on hand and more 
are available if needed. So if you would 
like to have some for giving out to your 
pupils on April 20, when the offering will 
be taken, write to us at once, stating the 
number you desire, and we will send them. 


* * 


NEW EXPERIENCES 


During the past few weeks as we have 
been planning for the Association’s third 
program and offering on behalf of Jewish 
children, I have found myself in many un- 
expected places, having some unusual ex- 
periences. Talking with Jewish rabbis, 
with some of the leaders of the United 
Jewish Campaign for Refugees—getting 
acquainted with a few refugees themselves, 
has been a rich and rewarding experience. 

One cannot sit in class in a synagogue 
where a group of refugees are “‘brushing 
up” on their English without being deeply 
moved. Hard as I tried to keep my mind 
on what was happening before me, as I 
looked into their faces I could think of 
little but the events which had been re- 
sponsible for their coming here. People 
of education and culture they were in this 
group, too. There were three or four 
doctors—one a woman—and persons 
representing various professions. I was 
interested too in young Mrs. J. who was 
alone and who apparently did not have the 
educational background of the others. 
When asked what a field was—at a point 
in their reading, she answered simply, ‘‘A 
floor—outdoors.”’ 

Then there was the monthly meeting of 
“The Mutual Aid,’ an organization of 
Jewish refugees in the Boston area—at- 
tended by some seventy of them. To see 
sad and tired faces light up with a smile as 
old and new friends approached, and 
everybody greeted everybody else with 
the familiar ‘‘Wie geht’s?”’ was worth 
going a long way for. There was a friend- 
liness and a spirit here which was reminis- 
cent of gatherings I had been in in Ger- 
many back in 1935. 

What we might term the “fellowship 
hour” was a prolonged one—but under the 
circumstances rightly so. Then the chair- 
man called the meeting to order and in- 
troduced one of their number who re- 
ported in general the work being done the 
world around for refugee Jews. This was 
in German, but was not difficult to follow. 
Already the American custom of having a 
speaker address the group had taken ef- 
fect, and the dean of a Hebrew teachers’ 
college was there for that purpose. He 
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spoke in English, and from the attention 
and response it was apparent that every: 
one understood him. Reviewing briefly 
the emigration of Jews from Europe, he 
reminded them that the first company, 
numbering twenty-seven, came to America 
in 1654. Then with no sign of bitterness,. 
with scarcely a reference to the circum- 
stances responsible for their presence here 
now, he helped them to understand America 
and suggested ways of their becoming as- 
similated into its life and culture today. 
His emphasis upon their need of religion 
and the synagogue was noticeable. 

It is a far ery from the informal setting 
of this meeting to one in a Boston hotel a 
few nights later, where some 200 persons 
gathered to hear a refugee from Vienna— 
an eminent psychologist—speak on ‘‘The 
Program of Democracy.” Yet here again, 
while listening to a scholarly analysis of 
the subject, my thoughts turned to the 
reason why this man in the prime of life 
had been uprooted and forced to make his 
home in a strange land. Suddenly I re- 
membered the bit of Hebrew with which 
the dean a few nights before had begun his. 
talk. Changing the verb it became a 
prayer, and I prayed it in all sincerity, 
“Blessed be they who come to these shores.” 

S. M.A. 


* * 


A REFUGEE SPEAKS 


One of the most tragic aspects of the 
oppression of Jews and other groups has 
been the creation of a refugee class. Many 
distinguished men in science, art, and lit- 
erature have been driven from the lands 
which they enriched with their talents. 
In a period of economic decline these exiles 
have within them the possibilities for re- 
viving economic and cultural effort; many 
of these refugees are highly skilled ex- 
perts in industry and science. They have 
a valuable contribution to make to the 
progress of the world. They are in a 
position to repay hospitality with new 
economic development and the opening. 
up of new opportunities of employment 
for native populations. I am told that in 
England the admission of refugees was 
directly responsible for giving jobs to 
15,000 unemployed. 

As one of the former citizens of Germany 
who have been fortunate enough to leave 
that country, I know I can speak for my 
fellow refugees, both here and in other 
countries, when I give thanks to the de- 
mocracies of the world for the splendid 
manner in which they have received us. 
We, all of us, owe a debt of gratitude to 
our new countries, and each and every one 
of us is doing the utmost to show our grati- 
tude by the quality of our contributions to 
the eocnomic, social and cultural work of 
the countries in which we reside.—From a 
recent radio address by Albert Einstein. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


LTHOUGH Holy Thursday, Good 
Friday, and Easter were all three 
visited by very unpleasant weather, re- 
‘ports indicate that our churches were 
never more generally filled and the services 
“never more successful than this year. 

At North Weymouth the Easter congre- 
‘gation numbered 240. The janitor, who 
has served eighteen years, says that he 
never in all that time had to place so many 
chairs in the aisles of the auditorium. 
‘Twenty-three persons, mostly young peo- 
ple, were received into membership by the 
young pastor, William E. Gardner, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Y. P. C. U. 

In Orleans, where Paul M. Wilkinson, 
another young man, is the minister of the 
Federated Church (Congregational-Uni- 
versalist), eleven members were received; 
two of these were admitted upon letters 
from other churches. There were three 
hundred present on Easter morning. It 
is estimated that nearly six hundred at- 
tended the sunrise service held in the open 
on the Cape. Sunday services will be con- 
tinued through July and August. 

Rey. Harry L. Thornton began his ninth 
year at Marion on Easter day. The ser- 
vices are planned to run through to Christ- 
mas. Being largely a summer vacation 
area, Marion finds it more convenient to 
have its vacation season in the winter 
rather than in the summer. Mr. Thornton 
had a larger congregation on April 9 than 
upon any Easter during his pastorate. 

At Swampscott, where Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel is the minister, there were more 
persons in the church on Easter than at 
any other time in Mr. Hempel’s four years. 
The congregation numbered 168. There 
were 135 at the church school program. 
At the sunrise service at seven o’clock in 
the Washington Street Baptist Church, 
Mr. Hempel faced seven hundred young 
people. 

At North Orange there was a program 
arranged for the children. The young 
people’s choir furnished special music. A 
large congregation was present, and five 
young persons were received into mem- 
bership. Rev. Peter J. McInnes’ sermon 
topic was ‘‘The Living Values of Life.” 

Tangible evidences of the new spirit and 
enthusiasm in the church in Monson have 
recently been presented in several differ- 
ent ways. On Easter morning the con- 
gregation numbered 226. Twenty-five 
new members were received, and one per- 
son was admitted to the parish rolls. The 
number of new members received this 
Easter is exactly the same as that of the 
members received in the past seven years. 
At the annual meeting of the parish, Mon- 
day evening, April 10, over seventy were 
present. Wholly without his knowledge, 
the minister, Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, 
who was ordained only last November, was 


voted an increase of $300 in his salary. 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton assumed the pas- 
torate of the church in Amesbury in Sep- 
tember last year. The small but faithful 
group of people was greatly discouraged 
and had decided that their organized work 
could not be carried much longer. Through 
the fall and winter the feeling seems to 
have completely changed and the Easter 
season has witnessed a real resurrection. 
The Holy Thursday service, held in the 
Universalist church, on an evening of rain 
and snow, found a hundred present. All 
of the Protestant pastors joined in the 
service. Easter saw a congregation of 
sixty-one present, in spite of very inclem- 
ent weather. It was the largest Sunday 
morning attendance of the year. The 
music for both the Thursday and the 
Easter services was of a high order. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
flowers and plants, many of these loaned 
by the women of the parish. Much of the 
credit for the success of the entire year 
belongs to these women, who have as- 
sisted their pastor in all his undertakings. 
A pleasing feature of Easter morning was 
the presence in church of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Woodman, both blind. Many years 
ago the father of Mr. Woodman alter- 
nated with the father of the pastor in read- 
ing Universalist sermons on Sunday in the 
town hall in South Hampton. Both were 
then young men growing up together in 
South Hampton. 

We have had occasion many times to 
be grateful for the church calendars which 
come regularly to our desk. Every one is 
carefully read, for it is fair to assume that 
what the minister presents in his calendar 
for the reading of his own people must be 
quite close to the facts, and for that reason 
we rely upon the material thus released. 

In this connection we would like to ex- 
press the pleasure furnished by the appear- 
ance of the April Bulletin from the Grove 
Hall Church, where Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
is the minister. On the front is an excellent 
picture of the attractive Grove Hall church 
building, and in the pages which follow 
there is a complete account of all the ac- 
tivities of the parish as planned for the 
entire month. 

Two items from the calendar of the In- 
man Street Church in Cambridge, where 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton is the new 
minister, will be of interest to many be- 
yond the bounds of the local church. Mr. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis of North Hat- 
ley, Quebec, and Rev. William J. Metz of 
Morrisville, Vt., exchanged pulpits on 
Sunday, April 16, as part of a general 
exchange of Universalist and Unitarian 


Chatterton is to be publicly installed as 
pastor of the church on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 26. There are to be certain 
features introduced into the service which 
will deserve attention. A reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton will follow the 
installation ceremonies. Mr. Chatterton 
has revived and reorganized the Bible 
class in the church school. There were 
twenty-eight in the class on April 2. 

Many persons about Boston will ap- 
preciate a reference to Mrs. Laura Lindsay, 
long a faithful worker, with her husband, 
in the Roxbury church, and later asso- 
ciated with the congregation of the Church 
of the Redemption in Boston. Mrs. Lind- 
say was a frequent visitor at 16 Beacon 
Street in Boston, particularly at the Mon- 
day ministers’ meetings. Upon removing 
to Woodstock, New Brunswick, to make 
her home with the family of a brother, 
Mrs. Lindsay had a serious accident which 
resulted in the breaking of ahip. Fora long 
time she has been in a hospital confined in 
a cast. The cast has been removed but it 
is still considered unwise to remove her 
to her new home. The many expressions 
of sympathy and interest are greatly ap- 
preciated by Mrs. Lindsay but, owing to 
her condition, it is impossible for her to 
acknowledge them as she desires. This 
word from us will be an answer to the 
many who are remembering her in love 
and friendship. Her address is Box 223, 
Woodstock, New Brunswick. 

Within the past two weeks the first issue 
of the second year of The Massachusetts 
Universalist, five thousand copies, has 
gone out to all the churches of the state. 
The form and substance of the little bulle- 
tin have been greatly changed and im- 
proved. Many commendatory words have 
come in for the little official sheet. The 
second number will be forwarded about the 
last week in April. This issue is timed so 
as to present the essential features of the 
program of the annual meetings of the 
Convention, the State Sunday School As- 
sociation, and the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, held in Grace Church, Franklin, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
May 9, 10, and 11. The fiscal year of the 
Convention closes with the last day of 
April, and all ministers and parish officials 
are asked to get to the office of the Con- 
vention reports and financial payments so 
that everyone will receive proper acknowl- 
edgment in the printed statements to be 
presented at Franklin. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


ministers of Vermont and the Province of 
Quebec. 

Laurence Shorey, editor of the Ports- 
mouth Herald, took for the theme of his 
Easter editorial a sentence from Dr. R. K. 
Marvin’s Palm Sunday sermon in Ports- 
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mouth: ‘‘There is all the difference in the 
world between ‘Heil Hitler’ and ‘Hosanna 
Christ.>” 


Fred Atkins Moore, formerly in the 
Universalist ministry, and at one time 
minister of Beacon Church, Brookline, 
has just been made associate director of 
the Church Committee for China Relief, 
succeeding Rey. Roswell P. Barnes, who 
has resumed his full-time work as associate 
secretary of the Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council. 


Rev. William J. Metz has resigned his 
pastorate in Morrisville, Vt., concluding 
his services on Easter Sunday. 


On Sunday, April 16, Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey preached in East Boston, Rey. Al- 
fred S. Cole in Brookline, Dr. Lee S. Mc- 
Collester in Chelsea, Dr. Robert Cummins 
in Waltham, and Rey. Charles H. Em- 
mons in North Weymouth. 


Mrs. B. B. Gibbs, wife of Rev. B. B. 
Gibbs of Rumford, Maine, died suddenly 
Saturday, April 15. No other details have 
been received, except that the burial will 
be in New York state. An obituary will 
appear next week. 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, of Detroit, 
Mich., will be the preacher in the ‘‘Church 
of the Air’ series, broadcast over the 
Columbia Network, on Sunday, April 23, 
at ten a. m. 


Illinois 

Stockton.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pastor. 
The church was decorated for Easter with 
plants and flowers. A large congregation 
was present. Hight children were chris- 
tened, and eight young people united with 
the church. The pastor has bought a 
home here at 183 W. High St., one block 
north of the church, and is moving into it. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday the church 
school had a record attendance, the church 
was packed to the doors, thirty-four mem- 
bers were received and there were four 
christenings. The young people held an 
early service in the park that was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Raymond Barnard, of 
Ball State Teachers’ College, and was 
followed by a waffle breakfast at the home 
of Mrs. Lottie East. The church has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Charles O. Grafton. Mr. Grafton taught 
a class in the church school for years, 
served as superintendent for ten years and 
was a member of the church board for 
thirty years. He was a great churchman 
and a good citizen. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. On Holy Thursday more than fifty 
persons braved the heavy storm to attend 
the evening communion service. Nine 
new members were received, seven of them 
being young men. The pastor preached 


on one of the seven words from the cross 
at the service held at the First Baptist 
Church from twelve to three on Good 
Friday. Easter the church was filled, and 
the nine new members were given the 
right hand of fellowship. Flowers and 
special music enriched the service. The 
church school presented an Easter service 
on “The Meaning of Easter.””’ The Y. P. 
C.U. held a service in the evening. Tues- 
day evening after Easter the men of the 
parish put on a parish supper and the Boy 
Scouts gave an entertainment. The 
annual parish party will be held Sunday 
evening, April 30. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The Easter service was one of the finest 
in years in terms of music. A ten-year-old 
violinist prodigy, Leopold LaFosse of 
Holyoke, was the chief attraction as he 
played Ave Maria. The choir of twenty 
voices sang the cantata, “‘Christ Is Risen,”’ 
by Schnecker, and ‘“‘O Morn of Beauty” by 
Sibelius. An instrumental quartette, Leo- 
nidas LaFosse, violinist, Mrs. Anna D. 
LaFosse, pianist, Mrs. S. R. Carsley, or- 
ganist and Clarence Turner, cellist, played 
“Meditation” from Gounod. The congre- 
gation was the largest in several years. 
The pastor baptized nine young people 
and welcomed sixteen new members, 
making a total of twenty-eight accessions 
since January of this year. 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. In January the men’s club 
joined with the Mission Circle in serving 
a dinner to over 200 people. At six a. m. 
on Easter Sunday a sunrise service was 
held under the auspices of the Y. P.C. U., 
followed by a breakfast also served by the 
young people. The floral decorations in 
the church were all white, and there was 
music by the chorus of fifty voices. Hight 
children were christened following the 
service. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. The Project Committee of the State 
Convention furnished as a speaker for the 
parish meeting Rev. Arthur W. Webster 
of South Weymouth, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Convention. 
Owing to a fire a few years ago in the 
block in which the church is located, a 
mortgage of $15,000 was placed upon the 
property. This has been reduced to a little 
above $8,000, and by careful planning and 
the income from two stores in the block, 
it is hoped that the entire indebtedness will 
be removed. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville—Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. The church was redecorated for 
Easter by the Leagaide as a surprise to the 
rest of the church family. Six members 
were received at the Maundy Thursday 
candlelight communion service. The 
minister was one of the speakers on “‘The 
Seven Last Words’ in the Methodist 
three-hour Good Friday service. Although 
snow and bad roads kept many from at- 
tending, the Easter congregation was said 
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to be “‘the largest in the last five years.” 
The church was beautifully decorated. 
Offering $125 with more to come. An 
Easter vesper service was sponsored by 
the choir, directed by Mrs. Adine Far- 
well, the Easter story-cantata, ‘The 
Disciple,” being presented. To encourage 
congregational singing, one favorite hymn, 
selected by those who have responded to 
the appeal, has been sung each Sunday. 
Church family suppers, with a social period 
following, have been well attended. The 
young people sponsor, monthly, an illus- 
trated drama service well enough attended 
to leave some profit for them. They have 
a pop concert in prospect. The church 
school has some new members and addi- 
tional hymnals have been ordered. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a visit by 
Miss Yates. Monthly food sales by the 
Women’s League have been successful 
and profitable. The young people at- 
tended a recent Connecticut Valley Young 
People’s conference in Newbury, Vt. Two 
hundred young people from Valley churches 
were present. Five rooms in the minis- 
ter’s residence have been completely done 
over since the first of the year and “‘open 
house” is to be a coming event. Fifty 
copies of “The Great Avowal”’ were dis- 
tributed. A series of Lenten sermons on 
the articles of the Worcester statement 
was preached, concluding Easter Sunday 
with “We Avow Our Faith in the Future.” 

Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. The Easter observance began 
with a union service at Derryfield Park at 
seven o’clock. At 8.380 the young people 
returned to the church for a breakfast. 
In spite of a heavy snowstorm the audi- 
torium was well filled for the church ser- 
vice. Two infants were baptized and two 
members were received into the church. 
The Y. P. C. U. met at 5.30 with Miss 
Gloria Guertin as the leader and at seven 
a candlelight communion service was held 
in the vestry. 


New York 


Oneonta.—Rev. Charles Wyman, pas- 
tor. At the Maundy Thursday service 
three children were christened, and sixteen 
members received into the church. About 
eighty were present. A parish supper was 
served previous to the meeting, and fol- 
lowing the reception of members a com- 
munion service was held. 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On Palm 
Sunday, April 2, the Committee for Sun- 
day Nights concluded the season of Sun- 
day evening socials and lectures with an 
illustrated talk on the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau by Dr. Roger F. Etz of 
Newark. The committee now passes into 
its third year and is busy preparing a bigger 
and better program for next winter. 
Throughout Lent, Grace Adams Kelley 
gave every Friday at noon an organ recital 
in the church. On Thursday evening, 
April 6, a communion service was held in 
the church and was attended by friends of 
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the Prescott House vesper service, which is 
conducted every Sunday evening by Mr. 
Priestley. On Good Friday afternoon 
members of the congregation joined with 
friends of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
New York, in a union service. On Easter 
Sunday there was a record attendance in 
church. New members were received 
during the Easter communion service. 
Through the generous co-operation of the 
Protestant Teachers Association of New 
York City, it has been made possible to 
continue the work of the Prescott House 
school of religious education, which meets 
every Friday afternoon until June 1. The 
ministers would be pleased to receive any 
further donations for the continuance of 
this splendid work. Plans are being made 
to hold again this summer at the House a 
daily vacation Bible school through July 
and August. Friday evening, April 14, 
the young people of the church entertained 
the young people of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Eleanor Collie. 

Perry.—Rev. Julia M. Tobey, pastor. 
The church was beautifully decorated for 
Easter. There was special music by the 
choir, and A. R. Watrous, violinist. 
Seven members were received and a com- 
munion service was held. The congrega- 
tion of eighty-five was the largest of the 
present year. The Easter offering amounted 
to $70. In the evening, under direction of 
Dr. and Mrs. F. M. Crocker, the combined 
choirs of the churches of Perry gave an 
Easter cantata in the Methodist church. 

Brooklyn, All Souls—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. There was standing 
room only at the service on Easter Sunday. 
The offering amounted to over $1,300. 
Forty-one members were received. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. The weather on Easter Sunday 
was perfect. The congregation was one 
of the largest in the five years of the 
present pastorate. The vested choir sang 
two numbers and Mrs. Skeels contributed 
a solo. One young lady was received into 
membership. The Easter offering was 
larger than expected. The Sunday school 
had an addition of two members that day, 
bringing the total membership to forty-six. 
One new teacher has recently been added. 
A Boy Scout troop has recently been or- 
ganized and a Sunday school class com- 
posed of high school pupils has been hold- 
ing regular social gatherings throughout 
the winter. Recent visitors to the church 
have included Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Jackson 
and family of Herkimer, N. Y., Miss Marie 
J. Hayes of Newark, N. J., and Miss 
Elizabeth S. Lewis of Washington, D. C. 
A series of special meetings will be held the 
first week of May with Dr. Brooks of 
Washington as the speaker. A union ser- 
vice will be held with the First Methodist 
Church April 23 with Mr. Skeels as the 
preacher. On Good Friday Mr. Skeels had 
one of the addresses at the three hour 
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service in the Episcopal church. Mr: 


Skeels gave seventy-five radio broadcasts’ 


during the first three months of the year. 
Ohio 

Jersey.—Revs. Leon Peter and Martha 
G. Jones, pastors. During March the pas- 
tors held Lenten services consisting of 
Scripture selections, brief comment, hymn 
reading and prayer, in fifty rural homes, 
and made seventy-five additional pastoral 
calls. At the morning Easter service one 
child was christened, and five young people 
united with the church. The Easter cele- 
bration in the evening was presented by 
the World-wide Class (of young ladies) 
and their teacher, Mrs. Taylor, with the 
assistance of the Lindy Class and others. 
The pastors are about to enter upon the 
twelfth year of their connection with the 
Jersey church. 

Eldorado.—This church has no set- 
tled pastor but has been having supplies 
since the resignation of Rev. George H. 
Wood in December. Dr. J. R. Cope, 
minister of the Unitarian church of Day- 
ton, has preached once a month and will 
conduct services in the evening every other 
Sunday until July. On Easter Sunday, 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley, secretary of the 
State Convention, conducted services at 
eleven a.m. At that time she christened 
six little boys, four of them having come 
from northwestern Montana for the ser- 
vice. Ten were received into church 
membership. During the church school 
hour, an Easter program was conducted 
by the primary and junior classes of the 
school. 

Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. D. Ellenwood, 
pastor. The Holy Thursday service had 
good attendance. Five members were 
added. Special Good Friday service at 
two p. m., by and for the junior church, 
proved successful. The service was at- 
tended by many adults. Easter morning 
brought a blizzard followed by heavy rain 
—and a filled church! 


Vermont 


Morrisville—Rev. William J. Metz, 
pastor. Throughout the Lenten season 
this church co-operated with the Congre- 
gational and Methodist churches in union 
evening services each Sunday. With some 
of the most adverse weather conditions in 
years, according to old settlers, the at- 
tendance was never large. Another hand- 
icap was that for two weeks just before 
Easter all schools were closed by quaran- 
tine of the State Board of Health and no 
one under eighteen years of age was per- 
mitted to be present at any public gather- 
ings. On Holy Thursday evening each 
church held its own communion service, 
but on Good Friday evening a union ser- 
vice was held in the Universalist church 
with addresses by the three ministers. On 
Easter evening the three churches united 
in the Congregational church with the 
Knights Templars and the Masons of the 
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vicinity as guests. Many beautiful potted 
plants decorated this church at Easter. 
A group composed of Mrs. Nora Hersey, 
Misses Mary and Harriet Metz, Dayl 
Doerffler, and Mary Sanders, with Miss 
Madeline Greaves at the organ, provided 
the music. The pastor’s theme was ‘The 
Eternal Question,’’ based on Job 14:14. 
One member was received. With the pro- 
nouncing of the benediction, Mr. Metz 
closed his work as pastor of the Morris- 
ville church. Mrs. Edna Billings, presi- 
dent of the parish, should be addressed 
regarding candidates and supplies. 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. A snow storm for Palm Sunday and 
another for Easter morning somewhat 
checked church attendance. On Palm 
Sunday a vesper service with an elaborate 
musical program was held. On Maundy 
Thursday evening the annual candlelight 
service was held celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. Two young men were taken into 
the church. On Easter the church was 
decorated with lilies and other flowers. 
The music by a choir of sixteen young 
voices, under the direction of the organist, 
Mrs. Lillian Nason Moore, “‘was never 
better,’’ said many. An appropriate sermon 
by the pastor completed the service. 


Wisconsin 


Stoughton-Mukwonago. — Rev. James 
Stewart Diem, pastor. Attendance on 
Easter Sunday at Mukwonago was the 
largest on record. Two children were 
christened. At Stoughton, the pastor has 
distributed some three hundred pamphlets 
on the work of the Liberal Church. A 
number of visitors from surrounding com- 
munities have been attending services. 
Mr. Diem will be the devotional leader at 
the May meeting of the Milwaukee Con- 
gregational ministers and he will address 
the graduates of four elementary schools 
in the Mukwonago district. At a recent 
mission of the Mukwonago Congrega- 
tional church he spoke on “The Dynamic 
Challenge of the Christian Message To- 
day.” Two of the Stoughton young people 
have made definite plans to attend the 
National Y. P. C. U. Convention at Lynn, 
and Mr. Diem is arranging for a delega- 
tion from both parishes. The annual 
sacred concert of the Mukwonago church 
will be held on Sunday evening, April 30° 
with the male chorus of the Waukesha 
Motor Works presenting the program. 
Mr. and Mrs. Diem will act as host and 
hostess at a get-together party for about 
forty young people on Saturday evening, 
May 6, at Milwaukee. 

Wausau. — Rey. N. E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. During the depression it was 
necessary to place a mortgage on the church 
properties. When times became a little 
easier, various organizations of the church 
began to attack the debt. The Sunday 
school reduced it by $100. Then the 
Ladies’ Aid Society paid $400, and the 
Universalist Guild gave $100. Then the 
Sunday school paid another $100. At this 
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juncture two friends in the church paid the 
entire balance of the mortgage, upwards of 
$10,000. They preferred to remain anony- 
mous. Officially no one knows who paid 
the mortgage except the trustee who re- 
ceived the canceled papers. The members 
of the church wanted to do something 
about this wonderful deed, so gave a parish 
supper. At that meeting it was decided to 
redecorate the church this summer, when 
and if the money could be raised. The 
money has now been raised and by next 
fall the beautiful plant will be in almost 
perfect physical condition again. The 
trustees have decided to use the special 
Easter offering as the beginning of “a 
growing endowment fund.’ On Palm 
Sunday eighteen were received into mem- 
bership. One was received the Sunday 
before. A large audience was present on 
Easter Sunday. The Aid Society and the 
Universalist Guild cleared $200 on their 
Easter sale. The Aid Society gave a St. 
Patrick’s day hostess luncheon, when 143 
were entertained by the various hostesses. 
The pastor will begin his thirteenth year 
here in the fall. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Isaac Smith is minister of Grace 
Church, Lowell, Mass. 

Miss Prudence Piper is a Colby College 
student, from the Universalist church in 
Caribou, Maine. 

Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons is minister 
of the Universalist church in Monson, 
Mass. 

Rev. R. S. Kellerman is a retired Uni- 
versalist minister, living in Blanchester, 
Ohio. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is field supervisor 
for the General Sunday School Association. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously reported ............... 158 
Westbrook; Maine. eau ae ee 5 
Portland! Mame; First... 2 a. eee 14 
Guilford sMainesaa..e 7. eee 5 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine ............ 8 


Canton Maines: 2), sae see 3 


Pittsielda Maines) ieee 3 
Auburn. Maine Seis ace eee eee 24 
Stockton HIS r ei he foe. shoe eee 8 
Clinton; ness 22.5 ih oe ee 3 


Oaks Park: Til aoe ee 6 


Chicago AU aly wees ae. Pee 11 
Hartiord,,Conne 454 dae eae ee 29 
Stamford; Conn. <a. ee ere 6 
Chattanooga;lenny “eens. heed 15 
Bliddleport,.N-<V;. .ffeane ae eee 7 
Oneonta “N.Y o>. no eee 16 
BerryinN Yio ae). Ob eee ye {6 
Auburn; sN 2 Y oe e508 ee eae 16 
Binghamton; Ni oYceee eee aes 12 
Bristol, Ni ¥. <sni try +e Seale 14 
Rochester iN. “Vive sa. ae eee 6 
Brooklyn, N. Y., AllSouls ......... 41 
Jertey;: Obie; al ee. 5 
Hidorado, Ohio). 722. ty. See 10 
Columbus, Ohios: ose eee 4 


Manchester? N Hie ee es ee 2 
Woodsville;:NwHs se wee eee cettoee 6 
Kingstone NT Eis ee eee eee 6 
Morrisvilles \Vit- = a tect eer teen il 
Derby Linewv tae gee sea een 2 
Rocky Mount, Ne Creme n scene 1 
Néwarks Nis 5 Sec ane ere ets re ety) 
Lansing. Michi setae tas patie. cae 5 
JUNCHION City el heen cs ete ne: ie 
Waterloo, Towa cece rire. ae 5 
Wioonsocket, Re Loveseat cent 5 
Providence, lH. Ly Hist ape. Seen 14 
Providence, R.I., Mediator ......... 20 
Towanda, perm ae. 717.) eee 13 
Muncie; Ind. tee, «ce. och eee 34 
Waisau; Wis. > s..00. bo toe eer eee 19 
Monroe; Wist' ©449 soe ae eee 11 
(ADIN STON, .NLaSS i= gets ues ee eee 11 
Melroses Massiy sete center 7 
ANHISCUAI, eh aSs.eat eter eae 4 
Hranklinyy Masses. “aie eens eee 12 
North Weymouth, Mass. .......... 23 
Fitchburg, Mass. =. = ar cnaeeene 27 
Cambridge; Massie... eee 1 
Lawrence, Macs oo. a... eee iR4 
Gloucester Masse eon x oun ener 13 
Boston; Massy, Roxbury-2..5. eee 3 
Monson, Mass.c. s.o8 <0. oa eee 25 
uowell; Mass., Grace’ 25. . 30225) ue 5 
Hardwick, Massa. ..ec ce aera: 4 
Marlboro, Massee,..- 22 ae ee 2 
‘Leominster; Masso) - een ere 3 
North: Orange, Miass 22. 1) eer eee 5 
Lynn, Masse cs sae ocean in eee 33 
Haverhill, Massy 9c ee eee ree 6 
Beverly; Mass, "vce... 0.) eee eee 9 
Palmer; Mass" 5, . 05.00: ee 16 

Totaly p72 eee 798 

oe 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 27. Jersey, Ohio, 
1. Eldorado, Ohio, 6. Manchester, N. H., 
2. Marseilles, Ill., 6. Stockton, Ill., 8. 
Bridgeport, Conn., 8. Towanda, Penn., 13. 
Muncie, Ind., 4. Brooklyn, N. H., 2. 
Mukwonago, Wis., 2. Attleboro, Mass., 
Murray, 8. Total, 88. 


Obituary 


Smith M. Flickinger 


Smith M. Flickinger of 68 Rumsey Rd., Buffalo, 
N. Y., died Sunday, April 2, in St. Francis Hospital, 
Miami Beach, Fla., after a week’s illness. He was 
seventy-four years of age. 

Of German parentage, the son of Michael and 
Mary Seible Flickinger, he was born July 8, 1864, in 
Sardinia, N. Y., was orphaned at two and adopted by 
a neighboring family. On leaving school he worked on 
a farm for two years, when he moved to Buffalo and 
there obtained a position with a grocery jobber at $7 
per week. He gradually acquired his own store and 
in time entered the wholesale grocery business, in 
which he became known nationally. In 1918 he 
started a system of chain stores, which within five 
years had 375 units. He also founded the Red and 
White Stores system for independent retailers, which 
now includes 8000 stores. At the time of his death 
he was president of 8. M. Flickinger Co. Inc. He was 
named by President Roosevelt in 1933 to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Foods. In 1934 he was elected 
president of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, which 
he also served as director. 

In 1892 he married Louise M. Nassal of Buffalo 
and they had three sons. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, Burt P. and Glenn W., four grand- 
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children, a brother, William F. of Buffalo, a half- 
brother, George S. Flickinger of San Diego, Cal., 
and a half-sister, Mrs. Albert Sissman of Boston. 

He was born a Lutheran. After his marriage, how- 
ever, he became active in the Universalist Church 
of the Messiah and united with this church at Easter, 
1928, in the first year of the pastorate of Dr. Bruce 
Swift. 

Interment was in Forest Lawn Cemetery and ser-: 
vices were conducted at the chapel there on April 6 
by Dr. Swift. 

Mr. Flickinger in his will made many generous 
bequests for social, educational and charitable pur- 
Poses. He created a trust fund of $10,000, to be held 
by the New York Universalist Convention, providing 
an annual income for the Buffalo Universalist church, 
and left $1000 to the ministers’ pension fund of the 
State Convention. 


Notices 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention will convene at Philadelphia 
on April 24,1939, at 10 a. m., for the examination of 
Miss Eleanor G. Collie, “as to her fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
wg: 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 10.45 a. m. 
May 1—Annual meeting at Bethany Union at 
10.45 a. m. All ministers and their wives invited. 
Speaker: Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn. Lunch- 
eon at 12.15 p. m. at 50 cents per person. 
* Ox 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
Y.P.C. U. CONVENTION 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
held at the Mediator Universalist Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Saturday and Sunday, April 29 and 
80, 1939, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, 
(2) reading reports, and (3) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Nadine Ratcliff, Secretary. 
et 

ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 102d annual meeting of the Illinois Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at Urbana, IIl., May 10-13, 1939, to transact 
any business that may legally come before said Con- 
vention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
* * 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. J. Stewart 

Diem from Maine. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
x * 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The eightieth annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Franklin, Mass., May 10 and 11, 
1939, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
ship of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall 
be members of the parish which they represent; 
(c) officers and trustees of the Convention and the 
members of the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The people of Grace Universalist Church of Frank- 
lin extend a cordial invitation to gather in their 
church on May 9, 10 and 11 for the annual meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. 

Franklin is located in southeastern Massachusetts, 
on the highest land, and about half way between 
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Boston and Providence. It was the first town in the 
country to be named for Benjamin Franklin, being 
incorporated in 1778. Franklin made a gift of books 
to the new town, the foundation of the first town li- 
brary in the Colonies. These books are on exhibition 
in the library, just opposite the church. 

Franklin is the home of Dean Academy, which 
was founded by Universalists. Universalists still 
have a strong interest in the school, but the school 
has outgrown denominational bounds. There are 
now 150 students and twenty-five instructors asso- 
ciated with this fine old institution of learning, which 
was incorporated in 1865. Arrangements have been 
made for you to visit the school at the hour of 4.30 
p. m. during the Convention. 

Those who desire overnight accommodations will 
please write to Mrs. A. C. Ewen, Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mass., not later than May 6. Please state 
the kind of accommodations you want and the 
specific dates on which you want them. Accommo- 
dations will be provided for $1.00 per person a night. 
In some instances, lodging and breakfast may be 
obtained for $1.25 per person. 

Luncheon and supper will be served daily in the 
church dining room and the banquet will be served in 
the Masonic Hall at 6.15 Thursday evening. 

Trains from Boston (South Station) are as follows: 
9.15 a. m., 5.10 p. m., 5.30 p. m., and 6.05 p. m. 

Trains from Franklin to Boston leave at: 6.57 a. m., 
7.14 a. m., 7.42 a. m., 11.22 a. m., and 8.20 p. m. 

Motor bus service from Worcester and surround- 


ing towns. 
* * 


COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 
Sundays—10.45 a. m. 
April 23—Harry F. Ward. 
April 30—Colston E. Warne. 
May 7—John Haynes Holmes. 
ook 
“SONGS OF WORK AND WORSHIP’? WANTED 


If any church has fifteen copies of “Songs of 
Work and Worship,” and would like to give them to a 
Universalist school or sell very reasonably, please 
write to D. J. Brown, care of Universalist Publishing 
House. 

£4 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the constitution and by- 
laws of the Connecticut Universalist Convention have 
been revised by the special committee appointed for 
that purpose, in pursuance of recommendation 1 of 
the 1938 session of the convention. Copies of the 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 


Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 
129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


proposed revision, embodying all proposed amend- 
ments and substitutions, will be in the hands of all 
of the ministers and many of the laymen of the state 
one month preceding the annual meeting, May 10-11. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Middle West 
Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 


Second Educational Seminar to Scandinavia, 


via England, July 6 to August 22 
With or Without University Credit 


Under direction of Prof. Lawrence Pasel 


Folder on Request 
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Crackling 
Pet Peeve No. 7891 

Some grizzly spook, we hope, will haunt 

Each thick spellbinding lout 
Who still persists in saying “flaunt,” 

When what he means is ‘‘flout.” 

George Ryan, in Boston Herald. 
* * 


A mother left three apples on the table 
and returning later found that but one re- 
mained. 

“Bobby,” she demanded sternly of her 
young son, “have you eaten those apples?”’ 

“T didn’t touch one,’’ he answered. 

“But there were three and now there is 
only one.” 

“Well, that is the one I didn’t touch.”’— 
Boys’ Life. 


ok 


Candid note in the parish bulletin of: 


St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich.: 

“The Rector will be the preacher at the 
evening service at Niles, on Wednesday, 
March 15th. 

“YE SHALL PRAY — For Trinity 
Church, Niles.”’—The Living Church. 

ey 

A ten-year-old boy rushed into the shop. 

“Father’s being chased by a bull,” he 
cried. 

“What can I do about it?’ asked the 
shopkeeper. 

“Put a new roll of film in my camera.’’— 
Pathfinder, 

ca * 

“T can’t understand why you let your 
wife’s dressmaking bills run on until you 
are unable to meet them. Why don’t you 
stop it?” 

“Well, it’s easier to arrange with my 
creditors than with my wife.’’—Worcester 
Telegram. 

* * 

Tim McCarthy was taking an examina- 
tion for the duties of a policeman. “What 
are the rabies and what do you do about 
it?”’ was one of the questions. 

“Rabies are Jewish priests and you 
can’t do anything about it,’’ wrote Tim.— 
Exchange. 

Bo * 

“I wouldn’t cry like that if I were 
you,” said a lady to little Betty. 

“Well,” said Betty, between her sobs, 
“you can cry any way you like, but this is 
my way.’—Exchange. 

* * 

Elsie: “‘Was your chaperone much of a 
nuisance at the dance last night?” 

Florrie: “Yes, we couldn’t find her 
anywhere when it was time to go home.’”’— 
Hartford Courant. 

* * 

Bobby: “‘What’s the matter?” 

Tommy: “Aw, it’s the eternal triangle 
again. Me, my studies and my ma.’’— 
Santa Fe Magazine. 

* * 

“What would you do if you married a 
rich woman?” 

“Nothing, I expect.”—EHxchange. 
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